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The farness and the nearness of God,—to know 
these, Phillips Brooks says, is true religion. He is far 
off through our sins, near to us by his grace. Sin 
puts, or seems to put, an infinite distance between us 
and him. If that were all, the distance would remain 
infinite. It is his drawing near to ug in that con- 
descending (“ down-climbing ”) love, of which Jesus 
Christ is the highest expression, that makes the differ- 
ence. He seeketh such as us to worship him; that 
is, to find what worth and blessing there is in his 
help. And in the seeking he gets so near that, in a 
Christian’s experience, “God never is so far off as 
only to be near,” as Faber says. 


One of the poorest tests of the in@uencé of a book 
is the number of persons directly reached by it. A 
book that is read by only a few hundred leaders of 
thought and action may be more influential, through 
the resultant work of these leaders, than a book that 
goes directly to hundreds of thousands of readers, 
who are not likely to think for themselves, Asa 





matter of fact, many books that have a phenomenally 
large circulation have comparatively little influence, 
and are even unknown to the real leaders of thought 
and feeling. In many a case a book gains in power 
by being issued only in a choice form and dress so as 
to attract by its very appearance such readers as it is 
designed for; whereas if it had been issued in a 
cheaper edition it might have had more readers and 
less influence. It is much the same in reaching 
others by the voice, as by the printed page. A talk 
at a small gathering in the teachers’-meeting, or in a 
student’s conference, may have more influence than 
a series of addresses to the multitudes at a world’s 
fair. 


Canaan is spoken of in the Bible as the Land of the 
Hittites, and the story of the Hittites was interlinked 
with the story of the Israelites from the days of Abra- 
ham to Solomon. Until recently, however, no monu- 
ments of this great people were fully identified. But 
for the past twenty years Hittite inscriptions, discov- 
ered in different parts of the East, have been a center 
of interest to scholars. Various attempts to decipher 
them have been made, but until now those attempts 
have been unsuccessful. At last the announcement is 
made that the key to their decipherment is discovered 
by Professor Dr. Peter Jensen of Marburg University, 
Germany. Professor Jensen is the foremost Assyrian 
scholar in Europe, and he is known to be as careful 
and as thorough as he is penetrative and discerning. 
His discovery is sure to command the attention of 
the world. It is by Professor Jensen’s own choice 
that the method of his decipherment is first announced 
in the pages of The Sunday School Times, in recog- 
nition of the place of this periodical in the field of 
biblical research. . The first part of his article is 
given this week, end its remainder will appear a 
week later. 


There are two ways of looking at work, by a man 
who is earning wages, or who is having a salary ; and 
his practical efficiency depends largely upon which 
view of his work is taken by him. One man looks 
at what he gets for his work, and the other man 
looks at what he gives for his pay. In other words, 
one man looks at his selfish interest in the matter, 
and the other man looks at his efficiency in his place. 
It is all right for a man to consider before he begins 
to work whether he can afford to be in that place. at 
the pay that he is to receive there; but when he is 
once in the place, the duties of the place ought to be 
more prominent in his thoughts than the pay he re- 
ceives in that place. Otherwise he is, at the best, a 
mere hireling; and he must submit to being reck- 
oned such by his employer. It matters not whether 
he be a blacksmith’s assistant, a farmer's helper, a 
merchant’s clerk, a pastor, or a college president, if 
he is careful to get full pay for all that he does, and 
not to do more than he is paid for, he is a poor man 
for his place, and he is sure to make this known to 
those who are over him. A man to be worth his | 
salary, or his wages, or his “salt,” must want to give 


the man who does this will be valued even at his cash 
value. It is the man, in any position, who is sure to 
do more than he is paid for, who shows himself worth 
more than he receives, and so is advanced corres- 
pondingly in position and in pay. The .man who 
fears he is giving more for his pay than he agreed 
to, and who scrimps or slights his work in conse- 
quence, is pretty sure to make his employer think 
that he is giving less for his pay than he ought to” 
give. He who wants an advance in his position and 
his pay, must see to it that he advances in his work 
in his position at its present pay. 





ENRICHMENT THROUGH ANOTHER’S 
LIFE. 


There is a joy in the very consciousness of life; 
yet a sense of life is not in. itself satisfying. He who 
has life wants more life; and the more life he gains, 
the more of life he craves. This outreaching after 
added life is instinctive in the very nature of man, 
and it shows itself in man at his lowest, and in man 
at his highest. ' 

It was a belief of primitive man that he could 
absorb into his own nature the lives of those whom 
he conquered in battle,—that their spirits would pass 
into his spirit, for its enriching and enlargement. 
Because of this belief, those who had destroyed most 
lives were thought to be fullest of life, and to have 
most of that power and that joy which life at its hest 
can give. In place of this primitive belief there has 
come to man, in his higher conception of truth, the 
conviction that he gains more life from those who 
master him in love, than from those whom he over- 
comes in conflict. He realizes now that a life of 
nobleness and superior worth, which comes before 
him as a lofty ideal, and which brings his whole 
nature into subjection to its holiest influence, passes 
into his life to its uplifting and enrichment, and that 
he has more life, and better, through his absorption of 
another’s best life. In the light of this truth, it is 
seen that our lives at their best are what they have 
been made by others, and not what they are by 
nature. We have nobleness through being ennobled. 
We are enriched through the riches of those lives that 
have captivated and inspired our lives. 

If we stop and think why we recognize a certain 
ideal as worthy of our admiration, and of our striv- 
ings toward its realization, we shall find that we owe 
it to another life than our own, in which we have 
seen it grandly or sweetly exemplified. It did not 
come to us from within, but it entered into us from 
without ; and its first perception by us was an en- 
richment of our very being, through which we have 
been, and still may be, unlimited gainers. That 
which is best in our lives as they are, was first incited 
to activity by the sight of it in another's life; and 
the possession by us of that lite is the choicest wealth 
of our life. 

It may be that a mother’s unselfish love, or gen- 
tleness of spirit, or purity of nature, first overcame 
us by its power, and enriched our life with a desire 
to be like her in these things. It may be a sister’s 
sweetness, or a brother’s strength, or a schoolmate’s 
unflinching fidelity, or a teacher’s quiet firmness, or 
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of sympathy and tenderness and constancy, that won 
us to that life which was thus represented, and yade 
us rich in the purpose of sharing that life, and of 
living in its power. Whatever it was, it was a new 
starting-point in life’s growth, and we have reason 
for gratitude to God that we were thus enriched from 
without our best selves by a better self. 

While the enrichment of our life may have come 
from various sources, and the sense of our indebted- 
ness may be toward many different persons, if we 
have any peculiar power for good in behalf of others, 
we probably owe it to one or two, or at the most a 
very few, other lives, that have dominated our per- 
sonality more than all others besides. We may have 
lived in comparative poverty of being through all 
our earlier years, before coming into the presence of 
a nobler life than any we had known before. That 
life at once captivates ours through its grandeur of 
goodness, or through its marvelous combination of 
purity and loveliness and strength. The best that is 
in us prompts us to open our life to that life, and to 
take it into our being in ali its beauty and worth and 
vivifying power, so that it ‘. thenceforward a part of 
ourselves,—and the better part. We can no longer 
live as we lived before. Weare no longer satisfied 
with the standards which contented us until now. 
We want to live as becomes the larger, nobler life 
that has possessed us, and to use anew the faculties 
and sentiments and aspirations that we were hardly 
conscious of hitherto, It is not that we are now satis- 
fied with what we have or are, or with what we can 
have or can be, but it is that we can now aspire to 
and struggle toward ideals far beyond those which 
formerly satisfied our best cravings. The life we 
live through our possession by a better life is in itself 
more ennobling than our former life, and its very 
unrest is an earnest of better things in the direction 
of the better life that has enriched and inspired ours. 

We do not realize the beauty or the power of any 
virtue, or any sentiment, or any admirable charac- 
teristic of human nature, until we perceive it personi- 
fied. We cannot know what courage, or modesty, or 
purity, or honesty, or fidelity, or consecration, is, while 
yet we have never seen it fully exemplified in a per- 
sonal life. Gentleness, tenderness, and dignity are very 
different things when merely talked about or thought 
of, from what they are when seen at their best in the 
spirit and manner of one whom we love. Whatever 
may have been our feelings with reference to any 
such trait of character, when we come to see its finer 
illustration in a life that commands our attention 
and respect, it glows before our sight with a new 
radiance, and we are moved io desire it because of 
our fresh sense of its surpassing attractiveness, And 
that which in this way we long to have as our own 
becomes a part of our very self. The life that masters 
ours by its superior goodness retains its control of us, 
even while it in no sease lessens our freedom of pur- 
pose and of action. We live, and we are, as one pos- 
sessed in our best life by a better life than ours. 

The better life of another that enriches our life is 
& permanent possession of ours. We possess it in 
being possessed by it. We can never escape, because 
we do not want to escape, from the influence and the 
inspiration of that noble and ennobling life. We 
desire to be as the one whom we love and admire 

would be, and would have ustc be. Weare prompted 
to act as we know that that one would act. We in- 
stinctively strive to show the spirit that is so com- 
mendable, as seen in the one wise life enriches our 
life. That life lives on in our life as long as we live, 
even though the one who gave it to us, by first con- 
trolling us, has ceased to live by itself here on earth. 
The life that we live at our best is a better life than 
our own best, because it is the best life of one better 
than our native self. 

And what is the grandest possibility of ‘our per- 
sonal life, through its enriching Sy another's life? It 
is in having the life of God captivate and control our 
life, so that we shall live in hi<u,and for him, and by 


our realization by their exemplifying in Jesus Christ, 
and in those whose lives witness for Jesus Christ, as 
suggestive of the Divine ideal. Thus possessed of 
God, the humblest of us can say with the Apostle; 
“T live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me: and that life which I now live in the flesh I 
live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself up for me.” What 
life is comparable with a life enriched by the life of 
Christ? It is possible to every one of us. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Roots are below the surface, and branches are above. 
This is as true of words and thoughts as of vines and 
shrubs. Yet many a student mistakes a branch for a 
root, and is led into false reasoning by this error. A 
Rhode Island “student of Greek” has been thus misled, 
and therefore challenges an editorial statement of The 
Sunday School Times, He says: 

I am a regular subscriber to The Sunday School Times, and 
read the editorials especially with much interest and profit. 
My confidence in the infallibility of the writer was a little 
shaken, however, in reading the editorial note of February 18, 
on cosmetics. Being at present a student’of Greek, you will 
see that my interest in the derivation of the word superseded 
somewhat my interest in the theology set forth. The word 
kosmos- does not mean “ universe,” or “order of universe,” 
except in a derived sense. The word “cosmetic” really 
comes from the verb kosmeo, meaning to ‘‘deck, “ adorn,” 
“trick out,” or “ embellish,’”—an occupation indulged in by 
the society belle of Athens, in somewhat similar way to the 
fashion of to-day. Of course, “ cosmetic” was applied to the 
leading instrument of adornment. Aside from etymology, I 
take no exception to the paragraph, firmly believing “ physical 
and moral exercise are the best cosmetics.” 

The root word, in this instance, is the substantive 
kosmos, meaning “ order,” and hence, in accordance with 
the Greek mind, “order of the universe.” The verb 
kosmeo, meaning “to order,” “to deck,” “adorn,” “equip,” 
“furnish,” “dress,” is derived from the substantive kos- 
mos, The editorial note gn cosmetics accords with this 
statement, which the Rhode Island student of Greek can 
verify by a reference to such a work as Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times makes no claim of “infallibility,” but he 
does not seem to have been in error in this instance. 


There is no book fuller of surprises to the diligent 
student than the.Book of books, He who has read the 
Bible every day for years is likely to come all of a sud- 
den upon a truth that he has never apprehended before, 
although its statement in the words of Scripture is 
familiar to him. Says old Thomas Fuller: “ Lord, this 
morning I read a chapter in the Bible, and therein ob- 
served a memorable passage, whereof I never took notice 
before. Why now, and no sooner, did I see it? For- 
merly my eyes were as open, and the letters as legible. 
Is there not a thin veil laid over the word, which is more 
rarified by reading, and at last wholly worn away? Or 
was it because I came with more appetite than before?” 
It is apparently in view of a similar experience that a 
Presbyterian pastor in Illinois comes with bis question, 
as follows, about a Bible truth that has laid hold of him 
afresh as he has read it anew in the columns of The Sun- 
day School Times : 

In a recent issue you make this statement: “‘ Love is not an 
attribute of God, but love is the very nature of God.” While 
to me this is a very beautiful and inspiring thought, as it seems 
to bring God’s character before me in a new and stronger light, 
yet my perplexity arises from the fact that all the authorities 
that I have read, at least so far as I can recall them, classed 
“love” as an attribute of God,—along with truth, justice, mercy, 
ete. My query is: Is this view one that you share with other 
able Bible scholars, or is it purely your own? I would aceept 
it as quickly coming from you as from any other living man, 
but would be pleased to see an article setting it forth more fully. 

There is one “ authority”’ on this point which seems 
to have been overlooked by the inquirer, and that is the 
“Beloved Disciple,” the “ Apostle of Love.” In the 
fourth chapter of the first Epistle of John, at the eighth 
verse, the declaration is distinctly made that “God is 
love;” and then inthe sixteenth verse of the same 
chapter the statement is repeated, as if to make it clear 
that love is the very nature of God, and not one of his 
attributes, “God is love.” And this declaration of the 
Apostle, who, better than any other apostle, compre- 
hended the truth concerning God as Love itself, is con- 
sistent with the entire Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and the New. All the “ attributes” of God-are included 





him, our life being his life, his life being our life. 
_ God’s love and God’s goodness are made possible to 


“love is of God.” There is no justification for the claim 
that God has any attributes, such as justice or truth or 
mercy, or any sentiment, such as anger or hatred, which 
is distinct from, or is at variance with, that Love which 
he is. Until this truth of truths concerhing God is com- 
prehended, there is no comprehension of God as he is.; 
and when this truth of truths concerning God is com- 
prehended, there is a likeness of God in the soul which 
comprehends it. ‘“ Love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love.” Oh 
the joy and the rest of the comprehension of the truth 
that God is love, and that love is of God! 
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PILGRIMS. 
BY JOHN B, TABB. 





Unto the fane of Silence come, 
Love-led from alien lands, 

Pale pilgrim Prayers with upward glance, 
And falling tears, and lifted hands, 

And lips with stanched emotion dumb) 
To ask for utterance, 


There, shadow-like, with folded wings, 
In reverence apart, 

They wait till lingering Time hath brought, 
In words or music to the heart, 

What Spring to wintry Nature brings,— 
Release for prisoned Thought. 


"St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Mad. 





A SOLUTION OF THE HITTITE QUESTION. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. PETER JENSEN. 


In the field of linguistic study, the nineteenth century 
has celebrated two noteworthy triumphs of the farthest- 
reaching results,—the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and that of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persia, and, by cofsequence, those of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. New and unknown worlds, toward which scholars 
had looked longingly, emerged from the clouds of the 
past. Forgotten peoples, one after another, presented 
themselves, speaking each in its own language, no longer 
unheard or unintelligible. The decipherment of the old 
Persian inscriptions led -on to that of the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, the Median (or, rather, the Elamite), the Su- 
merian, the old Armenian; and quite recently, besides 
the language of the country of Arzapi, that of the land 
of Mitanni has been brought within our range of vision. 

The writer of the present paper has shared in the 
attempts to decipher the inscriptions of Mitanni. The 
results, indeed, liave been but scanty, yet not without 
their value in furnishing the very important probability 
that this language possesses linguistic affinities with the 
old Armenian, also called Ortewan. 

Yet one enigma still rémaing unsolved, which has pre- 
sented itself to the students of the ancient Oriental lan- 
guages quite recently,—a form of writing in which docu- 
ments turf up from year to year in Syria and Asia 
Minor, but whose meaning thus far has been sought in 
vain. These are the so-called Hittite inscriptions, The 
desire, however, to smooth the way to their interpreta- 
tion could not but be great; for it was evident that the 
deeipherment of these inscriptions, however small in 
number, would furnish us with something that is worth 
knowing about lands and people as to which, in part at 
least, we manifestly have as yet only later accounts. 
And who were the people that carved these inscriptions? 
Were they Hittites, as is now generally assumed, Hit- 
tites of the very stock to which the old enemies of the 
powerfyl Egyptians and Assyrians belonged? Was it 
only and always Hittites who perpetuated themselves on 
stone in Hamath, Karkemish, Mar‘ash, and Boghaz-Kii, 
and even in places near the coast of the Aigean Sea? 

And who were the Hittites? Were they of the so- 
called Turanian race? Were they, in spite of all, 
Semites? Or did their language belong even—yet who 
would have ventured this conjecture |—to the third great 
family of languages found in Wegtern Asia, the Indo- 
European? It matters not who the people were to 
whom we owe these monuments; whether they were 
of our own or other stock, they at least claim our 
interest as an ancient people whose civilization has 
passed away. And while their sculptures associated 
with the inscriptions display no great originality, but 
exhibit everywhere the traces of Egyptian and especially 
Assyro-Babylonian influence, yet they had got so far as 
to feel the impulse to rescue their thought from oblivion 
by embodying it in written characters of their own, 





in Love; as all the duties and privileges of man are in- 
cluded in love which is of God, “God is Jove,” and 


And whatever the influence from without upon the prin- 
ciples of their writing, in its form this writing was origi- 
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nal. Such a people, which in its desire for civilization 
resembles closely the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, 
is of interest in itself. 

As a matter of course, the acuteness of various scholars 
has been exercised for the interpretation of these monu- 
ments. Professor Sayce, the well-known Hittitologue, 
independently of Wright, put forward the thesis that the 
inscriptions in question are to be traced to the Hittites,—a 
thesis whose truth is probable on many grounds. Major 
Conder, the Rev. Mr. Ball, and Dr. Peiser,—the last about 
half a year ago,—have each in his way attempted the 
decipherment of the inscriptions, and each has arrived 
at results. Each believes in his own interpretation, and 
rejects those of the others. Any fact may be denied for 
the moment because of mental excitemcut, but not per- 
manently. These attempts at decipherment, it is clear 
as day, must have seemed unconvincing and even ar- 
bitrary. Otherwise, in the course of time, at least, the 
hypothesis of one of the interpreters would have ob- 
tained recognition. And, in fact, they all are without 
foundation, and their results therefore destitute of value, 
as they must be pronounced merely subjective opinions. 
They are rooted in facts which are not facts, and the tree 
of knowledge which has grown up from them is a mere 
phantom of the brain. 

Somewhat better founded seemed the latest attempt by 
Peiser, which we must venture to discuss more thor- 
oughly, without running the risk of wearying the reader. 
Instead of taking, as Sayce does, for the basis of his de- 
cipherment, merely the famous bilingual inscription of 
Tarkutimme (so called by Sayce, but by Amiaud, and 
with much better reason, Tarkimume), Peiser has entered 
upon an entirely new way. In the palace of Sen- 
nacherib at Kuyundjik there have been found, along with 
a seal of Sabako, a number of impressions of seals which 
are unquestionably of Hittite origin. Peiser assumes 
that these are to be traced to Hittite princes who lived 
in Sennacherib’s days, and from this draws further con- 
clusions, There are found among them three (or four) 
with identical legends of four signs each. Of these four 
signs, one (and that the last) is the same as the first or 
third of another seal-legend. Of this fact Peiser avails 
himself to determine the names we are to read on 
them. He thinks there must be names on it, which were 
so.written that the /ast character of the one legend was 
identical with the first (or third) character of the other, 
—in other words, namesso formed that the last syllable of 
the one was identical with the first (or third) syllable of 
the other; that is, with the beginning, or with a union 
of sounds in the last part of the other name, 


It now was necessary to find, among the names of 
Hittite kings of Sennacherib’s times, names which corre- 
sponded to this requirement. Unfortunately, however, 
we know of none of that reign, although we know of sev- 
eral from the times of his Tilson, Tiglath-Pileser 
III. and Sargon. Peiser, therefore, makes his choice 
among these. For various reasons, which he gives, 
Peiser selects several pairs from a series of names which 
seem to correspond to his requirements, and then arrives 
at the result that he can accept only Pisfri (the name of 
the last king of Karkemish) and Kushtashpi (the name 
of a prince of Commagene). Peiser now read the two 
legends Ku-ush-tash-pi and Pi-si-ir-ri, thus obtaining 
the reading of a series of signs. From the bilingual 
inscription of Tarkutimme (or Tarkiimume) he had 
ascertained as probable (or even certain) the phonetic 
value of a certain sign as me. To this he forthwith 
added two more phonetic values, having ascertained them 
by comparison of certain groups in which he believed he 
must find the name of the city of Pitru (Heb., “ Pethor”), 
and then headlong onwards, so that by the end of his 
dissertation some seventy signs are determined, the sense 
of several inscriptions ascertained, and the language 
shown to be one whoge grammar has the appearance of 
modern Turkish,—so that Peiser regards it as Turkish. 

It is a pity that all this is as arbitrary as it is acute; 
for, besides many other objections, I note: 1. That 
Peiser’s assumption that these impressions of seals 
contain the names of kings is unproved, and even im- 
probable, since the four which bear the same legend 
have been made with four different stamps! What an 
immense number of seal-stamps a king must have had, 
when impressions of four could be found in one palace 
of Sennacherib! 2. The impressions of seals do not 
necessarily contain names. 8, These do not necessarily 
belong to the times of Sennacherib. 4. It is in the 
highest degree improbable, and practically beyond belief, 

} NotE.—Professor Jensen's criticism of Peiser’s attempt will be- 
come more intelligible if read in connection with the illustration of 


the Hittite inscriptions given in The Sunday School Times of Decem- 
ber 10, 1892.~Tue Epitor, 





that all the princes who were living in the times of 
Tiglath-Pileser III. and Sargon were still alive in the 
days of Sennacherib. Hence Peiser should not have 
regarded the names of these princes as sufficient proof 
for his combinations. Hittif® princes may have lived in 
the reign of Sennacherib, whose names, quite as well as 
those of Pisiri and Kushtashpi, fulfil the conditions under 
which Peiser could have claimed them as legends for his 
two seal-impressions. 5. Besides Pisiri and Kushtashpi, 
there are two other pairs of names which will suit for 
the legends; namely, Pistri and Ambaris, Gunzinanu 
and Tarkhunazi. 6. The readings Pi-si-ir-ri and Ku- 
ush-tash-pi are altogether arbitrary, as the characters 
could have beén read just as well Pi-si-i-ri or Kush-ta- 
ash-pi. As Peiser obtains his other results in a similar 
or even more arbitrary way, in some instances through 
erroneous or hasty readings, these, of course, can under 
no circumstances be accepted, and are of no importance 
to the Hittitologue. 

The duty of twice reviewing Peiser’s book, and a natu- 
ral lively interest in the matter itself, led me to under- 
take a fresh study of the inscriptions. I soon came to 
believe that, in spite of the failures of my predecessors, 
it was possible to do something with them; but even 
these taught me how it was not to be done. If I was to 
find the key to the mystery, this must not be attempted 
with the aid of a handful of unfounded fancies, but by 
the method of well-grounded logicalsinferences from un- 
questionable facts. 

This involved a double undertaking: (1) The analysis 
of the contents, (2) the determination of the phonetic 
values. The former was the easier of the two. This 
could be effected without any knowledge of the second. 
In the first place, through a continuous comparison of 
the inscriptions with each other, it was possible to mark 
off the individual words, or the groups of characters 
which represented such words. In doing so I was ma- 
terially aided by the fact that the sign which Peiser 
rightly recognized as a “divider,” but wrongly took to 
be a divider of sentences, was frequently used in many 
inscriptions. In this way I perceived the initial and termi- 
nal aspect of the words, and was able (as Sayce had done) 
to establish the fact that the separate words most prob- 
ably never underwent modifications at their beginning, 
but only at their end, so that the language of the in- 
scriptions is suffixal. This also was made evident, that 
these suffixes were not long, and that in part they were 
vocalic, since it was easy to establish that three of the 
characters must stand for vowels. It also was readily 
apparent that the genitive, as a rule, precedes, but that it 
may follow, the noun on which it depends, 

As several of the inscriptions begin with a head, toward 
which a hand points, it was almost certain that ‘‘I” or 
“T am” was the first word of all these texts, From this 
it followed that these first words, because they nearly all 
have the termination so often found in the word immedi- 
ately following the expression for “I” or “I am,” were 
nominatives ; and as the termination of these words re- 
curred frequently in the course of these inscriptions, 
it was highly probable that these contained little else 
than titles, which at any rate, in view of all the great 
uniformity of the inscriptions, was a natural inference. 
Three insétiptions—one from Hamath, one from Karke- 
mish, and one from Mar‘ash—end indeed with two 
similar words, designations of the king, of which one is 
characterized by the prefixed determinative for “‘ man.” 
So it could be established that the second sound for ‘I” 
was practically identical with the nominative-exponent, 
and with a sound in the first part of the word for “I am.” 

This alone should have brought me tc an inevitable 
conclusion, which I afterwards derived trom other facts, 
—to the conclusion, namely, as to the nationality, or, at 
any rate, the language, of the people who composed, these 
inscriptions. Of that, more hereafter. In this way of 
comparison I obtained, above all, an insight into their 
method of writing and its principles. I perceived that 
the words might be written ideographically, or phoneti- 
cally, or both at the same time. This was done by pla- 
cing the phonetic writing either before the ideographic or 
after it, or a part before it and a part after it, or the first 
part alone before it, or the second part alone after it. 

As the stem of the words, as a rule, was expressed by 
two signs, or even by a single sign, it was evident that in 
the Hittite writing we cannot find a consonant and vowel 
writing combined with ideographs; and, as in a whole 
series of instances signs are interchangeably used, so that, 
for instance, for one definite sound there are found three 
signs, we hardly can speak of it as syllabic writing. For 
in order to render a syllable such as ru, they hardly could 
have used three signs, else the Hittite writing would 





have to be much more manifold and rich in signs than 


to all appearance it is. This rather indicates that it is 
a species of consonantal writing, or, at least, one which 
lays no great stress on the indication of the vowels, To 
this corresponds the fact that in exactly the same words, 
in exactly the same position, vowels may be indicated or 
ignored. Without knowing anything more than that I 
with certainty recognized three of the signs to be vowels, 
I was able to distinguish a whole series of ideograms, 
besides that already assumed as standing for “ king,” 
those for “country,” “ people (?),” “son,” etc.; and part 
of the groups belonging to them, and containing their 
phonetic rendering, etc. This was indeed something ; 
and it was, in truth, necessary as being preparatory to 
the final decipherment of the inscriptions.* 

University of Marburg. 





THE GELELEMENDS,—INDIAN HEROES 
OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ. 


Some one has jestingly said that the only genuine 
American aristocracy of birth and ancient lineage is 
such as traces its descent from some Indian chieftain. 
Now that the United States Government is beginning to 
right the wrongs of a “ century of dishonor” by making 
citizens of the original:Americans, and by preparing them 
in properly equipped schools for the duties of citizenship, 
perhaps the time may come when not in jest, but in 
earnest, some of these truly American citizens will with 
pride look back upon their descent from some noble 
Indian forefather. Let at least in these lines one such 
lineage be preserved. 

To delvers in the out-of-the-way corners of American 
colonial history the name of Gelelemend may perhaps 
be not altogether unfamiliar. Gelelemend, afterwards 
chief of the Delaware Nation, was born in 1737 near the 
Lehigh Water Gap, in the original Northampton County 
in Pennsylvania, and died in the Moravian mission set- 
tlement, now no longer existent, then called Goshen, in 
Ohio,in 1811, This Gelelemend was an American patriot 
in every sense of the won, using his personal prowess 
and his influence for the benefit of the Colonies, and, later, 
for the benefit of the infant United States struggling for 
independence. 

We see him first in the French and Indian War, almost 
losing his life at Braddock’s defeat in 1755. He was 
rescued from the murderous French bayonets by Major 
William Henry, who was serving under General Wash- 
ington in that ill-fated campaign. In token of apprecia- 
tion of this rescue, Gelelemend adopted the name of 
Henry, which as a prefix to the last name is retained by 
every descendant, male and female, to this day. It is 
not quite clear whether this was the Gelelemend born 
in 1787, or his father; but, at all events, the Gelelemend 
born in 1737 rendered the American forces most valu- 
able services in the Revolutionary War. He early came 
under the influence of the Moravian apostle to the In- 
dians, David Zeisberger, which circumstance affected his 
whole future career. Gelelemend, who became the head 
of the Delaware Nation in 1778, under the influence of 
the missionaries, did everything in his power to keep the 
Indians neutral, and especially to keep them from join- 
ing the British ; and with such success, that the British 
Governor Hamilton in his anger fitted out an expedition 
of Indians and British soldiers with express orders to’ 
bring back the heads or scalps of Captain White Eyes, 
Chief Gelelemend, and Missionary Zeisberger. Hap- 
pily, this cruel expedition failed. When, finally, the 
majority of the Delawares in 1779 yielded to the per- 
suasions of the British Indians, Gelelemend laid down 
his chieftainship and came out boldly on the American 
side, while all the Christian Indians separated them- 
selves entirely from the hostile Delawares. 

After the close of the war, Gelelemend no longer hesi- 
tated to take the step he had been so long contemplating, 
and came out with equal boldness on the side of Christ, 
and in 1788 was baptized in New Salem, Ohio. In 1794, 
he was urged to resume the chieftaincy; but he had a 
new Chief himself now, and therefore declined, and 
instead thereof then, and again in 1799, urged the Dela- 
ware Nation to accept Christ as their great chieftain. 
Even in his old age we find him urging the Indians to 
abstain from drink. Surely it is a touching sight to see 
this quondam warrior of the forest, tamed by the Spirit 
of Christ, preaching the ways of righteousness to his 
dusky kinsmen. In 181i, he passed from the Church 
Militant to the Church Triumphant. 

As far ds is known, some of his descendants have ever 





} Notg.—A second article, in continuance of the same subject, by 





Professor Jensen, will appear in The Sunday School Times of next 
week,—Tue Epitor. 
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since remained faithful to the Moravian Mission. 
sad fate of this noble mission cannot be traced here. It 

is a sad history of persecution and treachery, not by the 

red men, but, alas! by white men,—ay, by Americans, 

whom they had served so well. Driven from place to 

place, all that remains of this once flourishing mission 

isa station in Canada, a station in the Indian Territory, 

and a station in Kansas, 

There, just fifty years after the great Gelelemend of 
Revolutionary fame closed his eyes, his great-grandson 
was born on May 15, 1861, destined to become a greater 
warrior even than his noble ancestor,—but, thank God, 
only in the wars of the cross, In these modern days his 
musical Indian name was unfortunately translated, and 
he was christened John Henry-Kilbuck. He soon dis- 
played unusual abilities, and the Moravian Church re- 
solved to educate him for the ministry. No mistake 
had been made in this choice. He became a good classi- 
cal scholar, taking a full classical college course, and 
then graduated from the Moravian Theological Seminary 
in 1884, and was ordained a deacon of the Unitas Fratrum, 
or Moravian Church, A better example than that of 
what an Indian is capable no one need want. For one 
year he served as missionary on the Indian Mission in 
Canada with great success, But, like the Apostle Paul, 
he longed to enter fields where no. man had yet labored, 
and with that resolve his truly heroic career began. 

The call to begin a mission among the Alaskan Eski- 
mos came to the Moravicn Church. At that time there 
were no Protestant missions among these degraded peo- 
ple. The field chosen was absolutely separated from all 
civilization. Mails and supplies even to this day can be 
secured only once a year, and then only by the courtesy 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, The Eskimos are 
filthy, debased, and sunken beyond all description, lit- 
erally—or, rather, apparently—utterly God-forsaken. 
Gelelemend, or, as he must now be called, the Rev. John 
Henry-Kilbuck, heard the call, and volunteered. Be- 
hold, then, the convert of the one-time savage Indian 
nation going forth as the apostle to the degraded Eski- 
mos of the far-distant North } 

In accordance with the policy of the Moravian Mis- 
sion Board, it was necessary for him to go out married. 
He was far superior to any Indian woman, and he’ must 
needs find his helpmeet in some noble American girl. 
By the most evident overruling of Providence, she was 
found in the person of the daughter of the missionary 
who had baptized him years before ; and, strange to say, 
she had been held over the baptismal fount at the same 
time with that Indian babe who was now to become her 
husband, Edith Romig, daughter of the Moravian mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Joseph Romig, accompanied Kilbuck 
to Alaska as his wife; and there she has done heroic ser- 
vice, that can scarcely be equaled in the annals of female 
missionaries. 

Kilbuck was well fitted for the service before him, 
—+six feet tall, of magnificent physique, with muscles of 
steel and untold powers of endurance. With a class- 
mate and his wife they landed on the Kuskokwim River, 
in Northwestern Alaska, on June 19, 1885, and began 
their herculean task. With the'r own hands they built 
the mission house, working hard with their hands, and 
harder yet with their minds, striving to learn the bar- 
barous language, to whicn they had no key whatsoever. 

All too soon his fellow-missionary, broken down by 
the rigors of that awful climate, had to return with his 
family to the states; but Kiinuck and his faithful wife 
remained at their post, trusting that reinforcements 

would be sent them. Pages could be filled with the ac- 
count of his heroic labors, Children were laboriously 
gathered from the suspicious parents, and school opened ; 
enraged shamans (“ medicine-men ”’) were unflinchingly 
faced ; arduous journeys, for hundreds of miles up and 
down the river and across the country, in the dead of 
winter, at continuous risk of life, were undertaken ; per- 
sonal contact with the filthy savages was not shunned; 
their reeking kashimas were entered ; nothing was left 
undone out of fear or because of personal repugnance. 
More than once this ndvie missionary was given up for 
lost, and once, after an absence of seventy-three days in 
raging storms, with the mercury registering fifty-nine 
degrees below zero, he was mourned as dead. But the 
Lord, by nothing short of a miracle, brought him back 
to his heroic wife, who even in this dire hour resolved to 
stick by the mission. And thus the work wenton. At 
last, as soon as he began to be able to stammer forth the 
gospel message in that uncouth language of the North, 
the fruits of such noble labors began to be gathered in. 
An awakening among the stolid natives took place; and, 
their suspicions overcome, they came to the missionary, 


The 


away their bad.” O glad hour when the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness, risen with healing in his wings; 
began to melt these icy hearts on the dreary waters of 
the Kuskokwim ! 

The little mission station®Bethel now counts twenty- 
six natives in full communicant membership, besides 
many adherents and a widespread influence, reaching 
two or three hundred miles up and down the river and 
across the country, and has sent out several native helpers, 
—all this largely as the result of the labors of this Indian 
apostle tothe Alaskan Eskimos and his noble American 
wife. 

Where now is he who will venture to say the civiliza- 
tion and the Christianization of the Indian is a hopeless 
task, in the face of this story of the Gelelemends, or the 
Indian Heroes of the Sword and of the Cross? 

Nazareth, Pa. 





RIGHT ESTIMATE OF THE LIVING. 
BY THE REV, JAMES A. SKINNER. 


One of the worst ills of the short sad life of men in this 
world is, that each must suffer the cold hand of Death to 
take him from the touch of friends ere they will give the 
meed of praise due his worth. When the grave hides 
from view, men look with tears on the work of one whom 
they thought had no need in life of their love and praise. 
Blame they could and did give. Faults they were quick 
to note. Wrong done had no lack of taunt. Sin they 
could loathe in him, could not feel in self. 

So has it been in this world since men were born, and 
men-have died. So will it be, no doubt, till the end of 
time, or till that glad day when the Prince of Peace will 
write his new law of love on the hearts of men, and they 
shall learn to do to each as they would have each do to 
them. 

Why this is so, there is no need to ask. The fact is 
plain to all who care tosee. While men live the tongues 
of hate and scorn and wrath are sharp, and their wounds 
smite the soul to death with pain and grief. 

Now and then some bright life is seen where love and 
praise come ere death seals their worth and stamps them 
his. But these rare ones serve but to prove the rule that 
the best have been carped at while they lived, and the 
just praise their deeds had won-came when the grave 
held them in its grasp. 

It is easy to judge men harshly, easy to ascribe wrong 
motives to the best of actions, easy to censure the most 
honest effort to do good. It is easy, too, not to remember 
the obstacles in the way to the accomplishment of any 
right act; easy not to consider the, weakness of the 
strongest toiler in the Master’s vineyard; easy not to 
recognize the power of evil in the purest heart. It is 
perhaps, then, not to be wondered at, that men wait till 
the grave has shut its portals over fellow-workers before 
they awake to a knowledge of the loss sustained, and lift 
up great lamentation over them, as did the early Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem at the burial of St. Stephen. 

In view of the almost universal postponement of loving 
recognition of human worth till death takes from sight, 
the question arises, Is this the proper thing for Christian 
men and women to do, when life is so short and cares so 
great as most find them here? Is life really made brighter 
and better by deferring praise till one worthy of it is 
taken away, while blame is so freely poured outin many 
cases where blame is not deserved? Do men and women, 
boys and girls, get so much out of the years allotted here 
that they do not need grateful recognition for well-doing 
from those around them? Is the sum-total of human 
happiness so great that it matters nothing whether men 
generally receive, or do not receive, rewards for trying 
to do good to their fellow-men ? 

Most people will assent heartily to the truth of the 
saying that “an ounce of taffy is better than a ton of 
epitaphy,” who, nevertheless, somehow always ask that 
the truth of the saying come in the shape of taffy for 
them, and delight to award the ton of epitaphy to others, 
over whom they make great lamentation. 

“Turn and turn about is fair play.” If deserved 
praise from others is pleasant, be quite as ready to give 
itas to receive it. A heartfelt “Thank you ”’—not the 
miserable, abortion “‘ Thanks ”—for kindly service ren- 
dered, a generous acknowledgment of favors received, a 
cordial expression of gratitude for benefits bestowed, 
would in many a case bring sweetness and light into 
daily life, and brighten many a path on which little 
sunshine falls. 

The days hasten quickly. Weeks take to themselves 
wings, and fly away. Months rapidly pass, and years go 
by, oh, how soon! and one after another, who waited a 





desiring to have “a share in the blood of Jesus to take 


gard, from us, have gone over to the great majority in 
the silent lend without the little joy even a look, or 
smile, or word, would have brought the heart bowed 
down.and the son! wearied out by care and pain. 

Is it not worth while to try the plan of saying and do- 
ing kind things to people while they are with usin our . 
homes, while they meet us in our streets, while they 
struggle with usual cares and duties and burdens in - 
daily life? Is it not better thus to do than to keep these 
kind deeds and words and smiles till too late, and then 
make great lamentation over them, as did the Christians 
in Jerusalem over Stephen? 

Brockport, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


JOHNNY’S PALM. 


BY ESTELLE M, HART, 


Johnny Mackton sat in the end of the pew beside 
Miss Stanley. Johnny belonged to Miss Stanley’s class 
in the Mission Sunday-school, and, with two or three of 
the other boys, had: come, at her invitation, to the mid- 
week children’s meeting that was being held at the big 
church on the Avenue. . 
Johnny had never been inside the church before, and 
he stared about, him with wondering eyes. How big it 
was! How beautiful the pictures in the stained-glass 
windows were! How many, many children were there! 
The music was the finest he had ever heard. He didn’t 
pay a great deal of attention to the service at first, how- 
ever, because there were so many strange things and 
people to look at. 

But after a while, the man who had come from a long 
way off came down from the chancel, and stood at the 
head of the aisle to talk:to the children. Then Johnny 
began to listen. He was a very large man, and he had 
such a genial face and such a hearty voice that the chil- 
dren all liked him even before he began to talk to them. 

He told them, in a very simple way, about Jesus’ en- 
trance into Jerusalem on the Sunday before his cruci- 
fixion ; how the people had crowded about him as he 
rode on the colt,:-with -the -coats of bis disciples spread 
upon it; how they had praised him, calling him their 
king, and shouting “ Hosanna!” and how they had 
spread their garments and branches of palm-trees in 
the way. 

“There were doubtless little children there,” the min- 
ister said, “ and probably some of them threw down their 
little palm branches before him, too. How glad he must 
have been as he looked down at them and thought that 
they loved him!” 

Very earnestly the little faces in the pews looked up 
at the good man as he told them the simple story. 

“Children,” said he, “you can do many things for 
Jesus that will make him happier than those little chil- 
dren made him when they threw their palms before him 
that Sunday morning in Jerusalem. The palms that he 
wants you to offer him are kind deeds and loving words 
and pure hearts. I wish that all of those who would 
like to cast such palmsas those at the feet of Jesus would 
hold up their hands,” and he raised his own strong hand. 

In an instant hundreds of little hands were uplifted. 
Such a happy smile came into the good man’s face! 

“T am thinking,” he said, “how happy Jesus is now 
to see all of these little waving palms, just as he was 
when those other little children waved another kind of 
palm before kim so long ago.” 

Johnny looked at his own somewhat grimy hand, and 
wondered if Jesus wouldn’t like it better if it were cleaner. 
He thrust both hands into his coat pockets when he 
thought of that, and sat very still and listened. ‘ 

Then the minister told them that the next Sunday 
would be Palm Sunday, the day when we commemorate 
the time which he had been telling them of, and said he 
hoped that they might all do some good deed on that day 
for Jesus’ sake. j 

After that the organ played again, and the children all 
went down the aisle, and out into the vestibule, singing. 

Johnny said “Good-night” to Miss Stanley rather 
hastily when they got outside, and, telling the boys that 
he had business to attend to, he trudged down the street 
alone. But he didn’t seem to be in any hurry about his 
business, for he walked very slowly after he had gotten 
away from the church, whistling softly to himself; and 
he finally sat down on the steps of a house, and, resting 
his chin in his hands, seemed to be thinking very ear- 
nestly. 





word, a smile, perhaps only a look of appreciative re- 


The next Sunday morning was as bright and spring- 
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like as a Palm Sunday morning should be. The warm 
sunshine poured in at the windows of the Mission Sun- 
day-school room, and filled every nook and corner. 

Miss Stanley’s class was near the door. Looking out 
into the hall, just before the service began, she spied 
Johnny coming in with his cap in his hand, his eyes 
shining, and a little black-eyed morsel of a girl holding 
on to his coat, and clinging closely to his side in sudden 
shyness, 

Miss Stanley went out to meet them. 

“ Why, good-morning, Johnny,” said she. “ Who is 
this?” 

“‘She’s Becky,” said Johnny—adding, in a lower tone, 
“T brung her fer a palm.” 

“A palm?” repeated Miss Stanley, not sure she had 
understood, holding out her hand to the child. 

“Yer know what the man said up at the church,” 
Johnny explained hastily, “ about doing things fer Palm 
Sunday; andsolI brung her. I thought she’d do fera 
palm.” This last rather anxiously. 

They were strangely bright eyes with which Miss 
Stanley looked down at the little figure before her, 
clinging with tiny brown fingers to Johnny’s rough coat. 

“She is the very best kind of a palm,” she whispered 
to Johnny. 

Miss Stanley’s friend, Miss Lee, had a class of little 
girls across the aisle, and, with a word of explanation, 
the new-comer was left in her charge. 

After the service was-over, Johnny and Becky and the 
two ladies had a little talk in Miss Stanley’s corner. 

Johnny told them that, since Becky’s mother had died, 
she had lived with “ole Granny Goldstein” down on 
River Street; that granny was cross to her and made her 
work very hard sometimes; and that he was saving some 
of his money, which he earned blacking boots and sell- 
ing papers, to take care of Becky with by and by. 

“T’m a-goin’ to make a lady o’ her,” he said, looking 
down with: pride at‘the bright eyes of the little maiden 
by his side. 

Miss Stanley promised to go to see Becky soon, and in- 
vited Johnny to come up to her house within a day or 
two, and have a little talk with her. 

Wednesday morning found Johnny seated in an easy- 
chair in Miss Stanley’s sitting-room, eating a rosy-cheeked 
apple, and listening, with wide-open, serious eyes, to the 
plan she unfolded to him. 

“You see, Johnny,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Lee and I went 
down to call on Mrs. Goldstein yesterday, and we found 
that she isn’t really Becky’s grandmother. She likes to 
have Becky live with her, because she does,errands for 
her, and helps her in a good many little ways. But it 
seemed to Miss Lee and me that Mrs. Goldstein was not 
a very kind old lady, and that her house wasn’t a very 
nice place for Becky to grow up in,” 

“‘Oh, Granny Goldstein’s a terror! 
remarked Johnny. 

“Well, out on the hill,” Miss Stanley continued, “is 
a very nice house, where a kind lady takes care of little 
children who haven’t any fathers and mothers; and I 
have made arrangements for her to take Becky to live 
with her. She will teach her to be a nice, gentle little 
girl, and will help her to grow up into a good, useful 
woman, by and by.” 

“Do yer mean the ’Sylum?” asked Johnny. 

“Yes,” Miss Stanley replied; “it is the Orphan 
Asylum.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Johnny. 
o’ her myself.” 

Miss Stanley almost smiled. 

“‘ But, Johnny dear, it would take a great many years 
for you to earn money enough to take care of her; and 
meanwhile Becky ought to have a comfortable home, 
and somebody to teach her a great many things which 
she ought to know.” 

“Oh, she’s a cute one!” Johnny replied. ‘She picks 
up alot. I showed her how to count money, and how 
to do the easy readin’ on handbills, myself; and there’s 
lots o’ things I can show her.” 

Miss Stanley went to her writing-desk, and took from 
it a pretty little letter, which she had received a few 
days before from a little friend of hers. She read this 
letter to Johnny, then showed him a picture of the 
sweet-faced little girl who had written it. Johnny’s eyes 
showed his admiration. 

“Could you teach Becky to be such a little girl as 
that, do you think, Johnny?” 

Johnny looked at the refined, intelligent little face, 
and then at the neatly writteu letter. 

“‘ Would they make her to be like that at the ’Sylum?” 
he asked, slowly. 


“That little girl lived at this very asylum for two 


I knows her!” 


“T’d ruther take care 


years, and then went to live with a dear lady whom I 
know.” 

Johnny caught his breath. ‘“ Could I go tosee her?” 
he asked. 

“I will take you, sometimes, myself,” Miss Stanley 
replied. , 

They had a long talk about it, Johnny reluctantly ac- 
knowledging that it was the best thing for his pet. 

“And Johnny,” Miss Stanley said at parting, “you 
may be sure that none of the little children, so long ago, 
pleased Jesus more, when they threw their palms before 
him, than you have by bringing little Becky to us on 
Palm Sunday.” 

“She was a good palm,—wasn’t she?” said Johnny. 
“T didn’t hold up my hand very high, ’cause ’twasn’t 
very clean; but I thought he’d like her fer a palm.” 

It was five years after, that Miss Stanley called her 
friend, Miss Lee, to the window of her parlor, one day. 

“In your long absence from home, I wonder if you 
have forgotten my Johnny?” she said. ‘There he 
goes now.” 

And she smiled and nodded as a bright-faced lad, in 
the neat dress of a messenger-boy, raised his hat as he 
passed on the opposite side of the street. 

“Of course I remember him,” Miss Lee replied. 
“ What a manly little fellow he has grown to be! And 
can you tell me what has become of that little black- 
eyed girl that he called his “ palm”? Is she still at the 
asylum?” 

“It is quite like a fairy-tale,” Miss Stanley replied. 
“ After a year or two, Dr. McDonald—he who talked to 
the children that afternoon in the church, you remem- 
ber—heard the story, and was so much touched by it 
that he came here to see the child, and finally took her 
to hisown home to live. He calls her his Palma, and 
she is growing into a tall, pretty girl, who will wear the 
name with grace. The good doctor has befriended Johnny 
in many ways, and he has invited him to his home, to 
spend Palm Sunday, this year, with his little vrotégé. 

New Britain, Conn. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


VARYING THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM. 


The superintendent of the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school of Urbana, Ohio, Mr. W. R. Ross, like 
many superintendents, aims at variety in the order of 
Sunday-school exercises. He follows one program for 
a quarter or six months, and then devises another. For 
several months last year this custom prevailed: After 
the opening hymn, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, one of the 
officers or teachers read a short Scripture lesson bearing 
upon the lesson of the day, and selected from any part 
of the Bible. The readers took turns in alphabetical 
order, from Sunday to Sunday. After the study of the 
current lesson in the classes, the school sang a hymn, 
standing. This was followed by an appropriate reading, 
or recitation, or song, by one of the young people, or 
perhaps one of the children. Next there was a review, 
or a supplemental lesson, of three or four minutes, by a 
leader appointed by the superintendent. 

As Mr. Ross writes: “The associate superintendent, 
several elderly and well-qualified teachers, and promi- 
nent members of classes, filled this position, so that we 
had new faces at the desk and a great variety of talent. 
Nearly a hundred persons—and our school is not large— 
took individual part before the school in the course of 
several months, There are no printed programs, and 
the superintendent makes the announcements from the 
desk each Sunday for four weeks in advance. It is 
creditable that out of one hundred and fifty assignments 
only a very few failed of being promptly met.” 

For another quarter, special effort was made to have 
“informal, home-like sessions; and, while preserving 
the most decorous order, to have such an intense con- 
centration on the lesson, and getting it so in mind and 
heart, that the members of the school would want to 
speak it out.” The whole session was limited to sixty 
minutes, five to eight of these at the close being devoted 
to “a little symposium on the lesson, the superintendent 
leading the way, and others following.” And as one of 
the means of informality, this notice was given from the 
desk : 

“ Right upon the close of the school, at its various sessions, 
the Ancient and Honorable Society for the Promotion of So- 
ciability (which now for the first time receives its name) will 
meet in and near the center and around the edges and all 








through this room. You are all charter members, Some 


peculiar features of the society are these: There are no officers, 
no records, no dues, The initiation consists in shaking hands 
with the other members and with the stranger next you. The 
members are initiated over again every Sunday, There must 
be this renewal of the initiation every Sunday that you are 
present, to keep you in good standing. Visitors will please not 
rush off, but stay and receive our initiation, which comes from 
the heart through the hand.” 

The music of the school is led by a piano, which is 
“ played by young ladies of the school in turn, an ap- 
pointment of player and alternate being made each 
month.” The superintendent believes in having a large 
proportion of singing on the program, One quarter the 
teachers and adult scholars were invited to assist the 
superintendent in selecting the songs, each being en- 
titled to “furnish one favorite a month.” At another 
time “‘ the selection of the bymns was given over to the 
teachers and their classes in regular order, who gave the 
matter their careful attention, and showed an increasing 
interest in the music of the school.” 





THE “EXPECTATION CLUB'S” MAIL- 
MESSAGES. 


Sunday-school training shows itself in more ways than 
one. The boys and girls who grow up in the midst of 
gospel teaching and work will be the ones to carry these 
forward and to devise new methods, 

It was a young man in the parish of Calvary Church 
(Protestant Episcopal) at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 
devised the “ Expectation Club” as a method of carry- 
ing a friendly Christian word to young business men. 
It came to his heart “ that it would be an excellent and 
helpful thing to put a paragraph or two of good direct 
religious counsel into the Saturday mail of five hundred 
business men of that town; so he conferred with several 
others, and they set about getting such paragraphs writ- 
ten by various people in and out of Pittsburgh whose 
fhterest they enlisted.” The first message was a word 
written by his own rector, the Rev. Dr. George Hodges. 
It was sent out on a folding card. On the cover was the 
title, ‘‘ Expectation Club,” and a clause from Psalm 
62: 5, “My expectation is from Him;” on the back, 
“If correspondence is desired, address Lock Box 864, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.” This was the earnest and sensible 


appeal. 
CHRIST AND THE BUSINESS MAN., 


The Lord Jesus Christ was acquainted with a great many 
business men. He was interested and cared for business men, 
He enjoyed a talk with a business man more than with all the 
priests and theological doctors in Jerusalem. When he came 
to select a place of residence, he left Jerusalem, the city of wor- 
ship, and took up his abode in Capernaum, the citfof work. 

So that the Lord Jesus Christ knows very well the tempta- 
tions that beset a man of business. And he knew what he was 
talking about when he warned men against laying up all their 
treasure down here on earth and being bankrupt up above. He 
understood perfectly what was involved in that searching ques- 
tion of his: “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?”’ 

Is it not a reasonable question? Between the worse and the 
better, between the transitory and the eternal, between the 
body and the soul, what sensible man, who stops to think, will 
hesitate to choose ? 

A great many foolish things are said, and a great many more 
foolish things are thought, about Christianity. At-the heart 
of it, to be a Christian is just to make this reasonable choice, 
The Christian is the mun who is trying his best to make the 
most of life. He is the man who has set before him the man- 
liest of all ideals. He desires to be like Jesus Christ; strong 
and brave ashe was; pure ashe was; the advocate, the brother, 
as he was, of all men who dre down. 

That is the beginning, and the middle, and the end of true 
religion. GEORGE HopGEs. 

The project has “ exceeded all the anticipations of its 
promoters,” a friend of the method writes. “ In the first 
place, it stirred up the town with curiosity, Everybody 
was asking about it and talking about it. Then more 
solid returns came in. The very first card was read by 
a young fellow who had strayed a long way off the right 
road, and he was somehow touched by it. That night, 
passing an open church, he went in. There was an evan- 
gelistic meeting in progress. He stood up and asked the 
prayers of the people, and read the card to show what 
had turned him about. I was told of another young 
man into whose mail these cards have come week after 
week. They have changed his life. He stays at home 
now with his family, and goes to church on Sunday.” 

The club has received many letters through its post- 
office box,—‘ some critical, a few desiring to have no 
more of this matter, but most of them commendatory 
and grateful.” So far there has been no further object 
than “‘ to get these helpful words into touch with men,” 
though it is not improbable that a more permanent plan 





will result from this good impulse. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—_<>——_—. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1898.] 





1, April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ...........cc0eceereevenees Matt, 23 : 1-10 
2. April 9.—AfflictionsSanctified.......................... Job 5: 17-27 
3. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God oF Job 23 : 1-10 
4, April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoration..................0-000« Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 90.—Wisdom'’s Warming... -...ccccccccseccesseneesseesennes Prov. 1 : 20-33 
6, May 7.—The Value of Wisdom........ po... seccieeseeveeeee Prov, 3: 11-24 
7. May 14.—Fruilts of Wisdom. ...0.0.......0.:ccccccsescsesessescerseederseeee Prov. 12 : 1-15 
6 May 21.—Against Intemperance....................cccccccsseeessneee Prov. 23 : 20-35 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Worman..............ccccccsesessesseesnnee Prov. 31 : 10-31 
10, June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity... ..cccccccccesseeneneeee soe Eccles. 5 : 1-12 


11, June 11.—The Creator Remembered.......................eeles, 12 : 1-7, 13, 14 
12, June 18.—Messiah’s Kingdom.....................cscesercessereeeerereeee . Mal. 3: 1-12 


18. June 25.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
THE AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


[Nots.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnight!y examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 
to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. ] 





STUDY XV.—THE BOOK OF JOB: SECOND AND 
THIRD DEBATES. 


I, Tae Materia Ovriinep. 

1. The Discussion, Second Cycle (15 to 21).—Eliphaz: 
"© Job, you show not merely unwisdom, but impiety [15: 
1-6). Do you monopolize wisdom? [15:7-11.] Is not man- 
kind thirsty for evil? [15:12-16.] Wise men agree that 
the wicked man lives a life of unrest and terror, and finds 
decisive retribution while he lives [15 : 17-35].” Job : 
“Your consolations amount to little [16 : 1-5]; alas! all my 
friends have become enemies [16 : 7-11]; yea, God is smiting 
me sorely [16 : 12-17], but I surely hav@ a heavenly witness 
[16 : 18 to 17: 2]; these, my friends, are spiritually blinded ; 
only the righteous can see the truth [17: 3-9]. There is no 
future for me but the grave [17:10-16].” Bildad: “Do 
you despise us? and is the universe to be turned upside down 
in order to ‘justify you? [18:1-4.] _The wicked man has 
misery during life, and dishonor after death: his light goes 
out; everything conspires to ruin him; his strength fails; 
his body is consumed by disease; he has to die; his name 
becomes extinct ; men shudder at his fate [18 : 5-21].” Job: 
“ Ye are crpel to me [19 : 1-3]; I tell you that God is wrong- 
ing me [19: 4-6]; he hath entangled and beset me [19: 
7-12]; he hath estranged my friends and loved ,ones [19: 
13-20]; have pity on my misery [19: 21, 22]; but I am 
sure that I have a vindicator, and shall see God as my friend 
[19 : 23-27]. Beware how ye oppose this [19: 28, 29].” 
Zophar : “I must speak (20; 1-3]. You know that the pros- 
perity of the wicked is short lived [20 : 4-11]; utter destruc- 
tion shall be his lot [20 : 12-29]. Job: “ Note my words 
too, and be astonished [21 : 1-6]. The wicked do not suffer 
in proportion to their wickedness ; they live prosperously 
and die in peace [21 : 7-16]; the righteous and wicked fare 
alike (21: 17-26]; the wicked man is not always doomed 
[21 : 27-34).” 

2. The Discussion, Third Cycle (22 to 28).—Eliphaz: “It is 
absurd to suppose that God is punishing you for your piety 
[22: 1-4]; it must be on account of your wickedness [22 : 
5-11}. Did you, like the men of Noah’s time, think that God 
would not regard it? [22: 12-20.) Yet reconcile thyself to 
God; make him your treasure, and prosperity will come” 
[22 : 21-30].” Jod: “Oh, that I might find God; he would 
be my friend [23: 1-7], but he eludes me [23 : 8-12], and 
seems bent on my destruction [23: 13-17]. He enables the 
wicked to sin with impunity [24 : 1-17], unreached by any 
special doom [24 : 18-25].” (Isthisa righteous Providence?) 
Bildad : “ How can man, who is but a worm, venture to jus- 
tify himself before omnipotent God? [25 : 1-6.]” Job: 
“What has God’s omnipotence to do with my problem ? [26: 
1-4.) I realize his power,—in Sheol and in heaven [26 : 
5-13]. This is but the suggestion, not the secret, of his ways 

(26: 14).” (Zophar has nothing to add.) Job: “I am inno- 
cent (27: 1-6]. The wicked man is certainly hopeless, and 
a prey to all kinds of evil [27 : 7-23]. A wisdom which can 
solve these problems is beyond man’s reath ; his only wisdom 
is the fear of God [28 : 1-28].” 

8. Job’s Final Declaration. “Once I was prosperous and 
respected [29]; now even outcasts deride me; I am racked 
with pain, Iam humiliated and desolate [30], but both of 
secret impulse or of open guilt I am innocent; I appeal to 
God [31].” 

II. Svecestep Topics. 
1.. The Second Rownd of Discussion. (1.) Its oceasion,—the 


ceive of God as one who works with mechanical justice, deal- 
ing out good or evil according to desert, and who demands 

unquestioning submission. Hence Job's questionings and 

remonstrances convince them that he is rebellious. (b.y They 

regard Job as having been an unwitting sinner; hence they 

continue to try to awaken his conscience. (c.) Job’s con- 

science is still clear, notwithstanding the arguments of the 

friends (chaps. 4-14) about God’s providence, justice, and 

omniscience, He maintains that unconscious sin is not a sin 

which is deserving of punishment such as his. The only 

explanation he can suggest is that God is angry at him. 

(2.) Its content: The friends try to show Job that he is en- 
during precisely what history and experience shows is ever 
befalling the wicked man. Job does not immediately reply ; 

he is absorbed by the crushing thought that his friends do 
not believe him,—that God and man are against him. He 
finally appeals to facts, and shows that the friends have dis- 
torted them, and so have failed to prove their point. (3.) 

Some details: (a.) Note how Job appeals from God to God. 

He seems to have two conceptions of God warring in his 
mind. (b.) Note how the descriptions of the sinner tally 
with Job’s condition. (c.) Note how Job’s faith brightens by 
degrees. Read 7 : 12-20; 9: 15-24. Then compare 10: 8-12 
with 10: 13-17. Then note 16: 18-21; 17:3; then 19: 25- 
27. See Driver, “ Introduction,” p. 394. 

2. The Third Round of Discussion. (1.) Its content. Job's 
appeal to facts in chapter 21 leaves his friends with only one 
argumentative weapon. They charge Job directly with the 
great sins which they have previously hinted at. Eliphaz 
expresses these. Job does not directly reply ; he is wonder- 
ing at the apparent lack of clear principles in God’s moral 
government of the universe. Bildad merely claims that Job 
is arrogant in presuming to justify himself in the face of God. 
Job shows that the question at issue is, not the greatness, but 
the justice, of God. He then solemnly reaffirms his innocence. 
3. The Passage 27 : 7 to 28:28. (1.) Read carefully Job 
27 : 11-23 and 28 : 1-28, and note the radical difference be- 
tween the positions assumed by Job here—“ The wicked do 
not prosper,” “ Mankind cannot comprehend God’s actions” 
—and in other parts of the book, where he affirms that the 
wicked often prosper, and demands an insight into God’s 
ways. (2.) Consider three solutions of the serious difficulty. 
(a.)} According to Cheyne (“Job and Solomon,” pp. 38-41), 
chapter 27 requires readjustment, the passage 27 : 11-23 really 
being the missing third speech of Zophar.. Job’s reply to 
Bildad closes at 27:6. He finds it unnecessary to reply to 
Zophar. (b.) According to several, Job does not express his 
own sentiments, but parodies those of his friends. (¢.) The 
passage is a later insertion. For a full discussion, read 
Davidson (“ Job,’ Introduction, pp. xxxv-xl); also Driver 
(pp. 397-399). 

4. Job and thé Futwre Life. (1.) Note how the thought 
gtows upon Job;. First an aspiration (Job 14 : 13-15), then 
a personal conviction (19 : 25-27). (2.) It is no doctrine 
generally accepted at the time of writing, or else it would 
naturally form an element of the argument. .(3.) Note that 
“redeemer” (19: 25) is not used in the Christian sense of the 
word. It rather means “vindicator,’”—a deliverer, not from 
sin, but from affliction and wrong. 


III. OpsERVATIONS. 

1. Job 18 : 5. A stock phrase of “ wisdom ” (comp. Prov. 
24:20; 13:9). Job challenges it (Job 21 : 17). 

2. Chapter 18. Note the dramatic vividness of his descrip- 
tion, and how in each particular he refers to Job. 

3. Job 16:19. “He that voucheth for me” means “ad- 
vocate.” Job does not yet clearly identify the God who 
oppresses him with the God who loves him and represents 
his cause. 

4, Job 28:1-11. A description of mining operations. 

5. Job 28 : 12-28. Compare with this discourse on wisdom 
the conception in Proverbs 1-9. Read Davidson (p. lxi). 
IV. REFERENCES. 

To the literature noted in Study XIV. might be added 
Professor Green’s “ Argument of Job Unfolded.” 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON II, APRIL 9, 1898. 
Affiictions Sanctified. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Job 5: 17-27. Memory verses: 17-19.) 

COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

17 Bebold, happy i the man / 17 Behold, happy is the man 
whom God correcteth : therefore whom God ! correcteth: 
despise not thou the chastening| Therefore despise not thou the 
of the Almighty : chastening of the Almighty. 
18 For he maketh sore, and | 18 For he maketh sore, and bind- 


bindeth up: he woundeth, and eth up; 
his hands make whole, He woundeth, and his hands 
19 He shall deliver thee in six make whole. 


troubles: yea, in seven there shall 19 He shall deliver thee in six 
no evil touch thee. troubles ; 








failure of the friends to convince Job of sin. (a.) They con- 





20 In famine he shall redeem| Yea, in seven there shall no 


thee from death: and in war from evil touch thee. 

the power of the sword, 20 In famine he shall redeem 
21 Thou shalt be hid from the thee from death ; 

scourge of the tongue: neither And in war from * power of 

shalt thou be afraid of destruction the sword. 

when it cometh. 21 Thou shalt be hia from the 
22 At destruction and famine scourge of the tongue ; 

thou shalt laugh : neither sbalt Neither shalt thou be afraid ot 

thou be afraid of the beasts of the destruction when it cometh. 

earth. 22 At destruction and dearth thou 
23 For thou shalt be in league shalt laugh ; 

with the stones of the field: and Neither shalt thou be afraid of 

the beasts of the field shall be at the beasts of the earth. 


peace with thee. 
24 And thou shalt know that 
thy tabernacle shall be in peace; 
and thou shalt visit thy habita- 
tion, and shalt not sin. 
25 Thou shalt know also that ‘ 
thy seed shall be great, and thine And thou shalt visit thy 4 fold, 
offspring as the grass of the earth. and *shalt miss nothing. 
26 Thou shalt come tothy grave | 25 Thou shalt know also that thy 
in a full age, like as a shock of seed shall be great, 
corn cometh in in his season. And thine offspring as the 
27 Lo this, we have. searched it, grass of the earth. 
so itis; hear it, and know thou | 26 Thou shalt come to thy grave 
it for thy good. in a full age, 

Like as a shock of corn cometh 

in in its season. 
27 Lo this, we have searched it, 
so itis; 

Hear it, and know thou it * for 
p thy good. 
10r, habitation %Or, shalt noterr ® Heb. for thysel/. 


The American Revisers would substitute “grain” for “corn” in 
verse 26. 


23 For thou shalt be in league 
with the stones of the field ; 
And the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee. 
24 And thou shalt know that thy 
tent isin peace ; 











LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


GoupEn Text ror THE QuaRTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Péa, 84 : 11. 





Lesson Topic: Benefits from Affliction. 


1. Afflictions Experienced, vs. 18-22, 26. 
2. Benefits Secured, vs. 17-27. 


Goxtpen Text: For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.— 
Heb. 12 : 6. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





Darmy Home Reapines: 


M.—Job 5 : 17-27. Afflictions sanctified. 
T.—Psa. 27: 1-14. Confidence in affliction. 
W.—Psa. 37: 1-22. The righteous delivered. 
T.—Psa. 87 : 23-40. The righteous delivered. 
F.—Psa. 40:1-17. Delivered from affliction. 
$.—Psa: 46 71-11. A helper in affliction. 
$.—Heb. 12: 1-13, Benefits of chastisement. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, AFFLICTIONS EXPERIENCED. 





|. Sufferings: 
He maketh sore, and ... . he woundeth (18). 
He hath torn ;. .. he hath smitten (Hos. 6 : 1). 


In the world ye have tribulation (John 16 : 33). 
Ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings (1 Pet. 4 : 18). 
il. Troubles : 
In siz troubles ; yea, in seven (19). 
Man... is of few days, ahd full of trouble (Job 14 : 1). 
Their soul melteth away because of re oe, 107 : 26). 
We were afflicted on every side (2 Cor. 7 : 
i. Famine: 
In famine (20). 
The land of Canaan fainted by reason of the famine (Gen, 47 : 18). 
There arose a mighty ase n that country (Luke 165 : 14). 
Who shall separate us? . famine? (Rom. 8 : $5. ) 
WV. War: 
And in war (20). 
Though war should rise agutast me (Psa. 27 : 3). 
His heart was war (Psa. 55 : 
Ye shall hear of wars and somsuse of wars (Matt. 24 : 6). 
V. Slanders: 
The scourge of the tongue (21). 
Under his tongue is mischief and yen (Psa. 10: 
Men shall... say all manner of <x against you (sett, 5:11). 
Therewith curse we men (Jas. 8 : 
Vi. Pestilence: 
Destruction when it cometh (21). 
The destruction that wasteth at noonday (Psa. 91 : 6). 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction (Psa. 103 : 4). 
I wil) sweep it with the besom of destruction (Isa. 14 : 23). 
Vil. Fears: 
Afraid of the beasts of the earth (22). 
An evil beast hath devoured him (Gen. 37 : 20). 
The wild beasts of the field feed on it (Psa. 80 : 13). 
The wild beast shal) tear them (Hos. 13 : 8). 
Vill, Death : ; } 
Thou shalt come to thy grave (26). 


I will go down to the grave to my son mourning (Gen. 37 : 35). 
In a moment they go down to 8)¢o0) + of 13). 
The grave, whither thou goest (Eccl. 


II. BENEFITS SECURED. 

1. Chastening : 

Happy is the man whom God correcteth Ct), 
Despise not the chastening of the Lord (Prov. 3 
W hat son is there whom his father chasieneth sot? : — 12:7.) , 
As many as I love, I reprove and chasten (Rev. 3 : 
i. Pm og 

. bindeth up; ... his hands aor whole (18). 

aad ‘anbets all thy diecases (Psa. 103 





10r, reproveth 


Them that had need of healing be lealed re? : 11). 
By. whose stripes ye were healed (1 Pet. 2 
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IM, Deliverance : 
He shaji deliver thre (19). 
The Lord delivereth him out of them all St dy 19). 


He shall tad thee from the snare ( Psa. 91 
God... will... make also the way of escape a ‘Cor. 10 : 138). 


Vv. eceuetiias 
He shall redeem thee (20). 


O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer (Psa. 19 : 14). 
A redeemer shali come to Zion (Isa. 59 : 20). 
Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law (Gal. 3 : 18). 


V.. Confidence : 
Neither shalt thou be afraid (22). 


Even then will I be confident (Psa. 27 : *.. 
Fear not, for I have ee thee (Isa. 42 1). 
With good courage we say .. . I will not #3 ¢Heb. 13 : 6). 


Vi. Peace: 
Thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace (24). 


He hath redeemed my soul in peace (Psa. 55 : 18). 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace (Isa. 26 : 3). 
My peace I give unto you (John 14: 27). 


Vil. Prosperity : 
Thy seed shall be great (25). 


I will make of thee a great nation (Gen. 12 : 2). 
His seed shall inherit the land (Psa. 25 : 13). 
The generation of the upright shall be blessed (Psa. 112 : 2). 


Vill, Long Life: 
Thou shalt come... in a full age (26). 


With long life will I satisfy him (Psa. 91 : 16). 
Years of life... shall they add to thee (Prov. 3: 2). 
The fear of the Lord prolongeth days (Prov. 10 : 27). 


Verse 17.—‘‘ Happy is the man whomi God correcteth.”” (1) An un- 
desired experience ; (2) A blessed state.—(1) Correction needed ; (2) 
Correction bestowed; (3) Correction utilized. 

Verse 18.—‘ He maketh sore, and bindeth up.’”’ (1) God's chas- 
tisements ; (2) God’s comforts.—(1) The sufferer; (2) The Comforter. 

Verse 19.—'‘ He shall deliver thee in six troubles; yea, in sevén.”’ 
Delveting grace: (1) Its Source; (2) Itsrecipient ; (3) ‘Its sufficiency. 

rse 20.—‘‘ He shall redeem thee.”’ (1) The Redeemer ; (2) The 
soled: (3) The yey 

Verse 21.—‘‘ Thou shalt be hid from the scourge.”’ (1) A sweeping 
storm ; (2) A secure refuge. 

Verse 22.—'* Neither shait thou be afraid.” (1) Sources of fear; (2) 
Cgmee me of confidence. 

24.—** Thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace.’’ (1) Peril; 
(2) Protection (3) Peace. 
rse 26.—“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age.” (1) An 
gunned end; (2) A prolonged journey ; (3) A peaceful approach. 





; 
LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BENEFITS FROM AFFLICTION, 


Turning men to God (Deut. 4 : 30, 31; Psa. 78 : 34 ; Isa. 10 : 20, 21). 

Teaching God's will (Psa. 119:71; Isa. 26:9; Mic. 6: 9). 

Illustrating God’s character (Psa. 34 : 19, 20; 2 Cor. 4 : 8-11). 

Promoting God’s glory (John 9 : 1-3; 11:3, 4; 21 : 18, 19). 

Promoting good works (John 15 : 2; Heb, 12 : 10, 11). 

Furthering the gospel (Acts 8:4; 11: 19-21; Phil. 1:12; 2 Tim. 2: 
9,10; 4:16, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


ANTECEDENT Events.—The prose narrative which begins 
the Book of Job tells: Of the piety and wealth of Job; the 
appearance of Satan before the Lord, his assertion that Job 
did not “ fear God for nought,” and the permission given him 
to test Job by stripping him of his possessions; the sudden 
calamities that came are described, and the grief*and submis- 
sion of the afflicted man. Ata second appearance of Satan, 
the integrity of Job is asserted, and the Adversary proposes 
a still more severe test, which is permitted; accordingly, 
disease afflicts Job, whose wife bids him “ renounce God, and 
die.” He rebukes her, and while mourning, three of his 
friends come to comfort him. For seven days and nights all 
four sit in silence. Then Job opens his mouth. With this 
the poem begins, dramatic in its arrangement. 

Tue Discussion.—Chapters 3-31 contain the discourses of 
Job, answered in turn by his three friends, the concluding 
portion (chaps. 26-31) being the final argument of Job. In 
chapters 3-25 there are eight discourses of the afflicted man, 
and the same number by his friends, In the third series 
Zophar does not appear, although at the close of chapter 26 
there is an indication of a pause, as if awaiting his response. 
The discussion is on one theme: Are afflictions always a 
punishment for evil-doing? Job denies this, and his friends 
with increasing zeal, if not bitterness, affirm it. The lesson 
is from the first answer of Eliphaz the Temanite,—apparently 
the oldest, and certainly the most courteous and judicious, of 
the three friends, It presents nothing that can be contro- 
verted as the statement of general principles. Job had poured 
out his grief (Job 3); Eliphaz, with delicacy, reminds Job 
how often he had comforted others, how imperfect men are, 
and therefore none are exempt from suffering. He therefore 
urges submission to God, who is both powerful and good. 
Here the lesson begins, as a practical application to the case 
of Job. 

Prrsons.—Eliphaz, meaning “ God his strength.” Teman 
was the name of a son of Esau, and also of a district in the 
southern part of Edom. Job (“one persecuted,” or “ af- 
flicted ”) was doubtless a historical character, but it is impos- 
sible to determine when he lived. Bildad (“son of strife”) 
is called the Shuhite, either from the district in which he 
lived, or, more probably, as a descendant of Shuah, a son of 
Abraham and Keturah (Gen. 25 : 2). Zophar (probably 
meaning “ sparrow”) the Naamathite, apparently from the 
place in which he lived, Naamah ; but it is not known whether 
the place is that referred to in Joshua 15 : 41 as in the terri- 
tory of Judah. 

Puiace.—In the land of Us, probably a district on the 
eastern border of Edom, reaching toward the Euphrates, 


a 


Tre.—Both the events and the record have heen assigned 
to the time of Moses, But opinion now tends to a later date 
for the book, though there is no agreement among scholars 
as to the time of the occurrences. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The Book of Job.—We have but three lessons from this 
book, in the present course. These do not call for a careful 
and critical study of the whole book, but only for a general 
glance at the structure of it. The book is a poem, with a 
prose prologue (chaps 1, 2), epilogue (42: 7-17), and head- 
ings (3:1; 4:1, ete. especially 32 : 1-5), which serve to give 
a setting to the successive parts of the poem. The hero is 
Jcb, a man of high standing and admirable character, but 
suffering under remarkable and shocking affliction. In its 
form, the book is a series of speeches. Job speaks, and one 
of his friends replies. Then Job speaks again, and another 
friend replies; and.so on, till Job has made nine speeches, 
and his three friends eight. The third friend, who should 
make the ninth speech, is silent, and Job speaks once more, 
and is then followed by a fourth friend, who speaks more at 
length than the others have done. Then, in chapters 38-41, 
God brings the debate to a close, Job making two very brief 
and penitent replies. In their contents, the speeches are 
discussions of various aspects of the problem of evil in the 
world. 

The author does not represent that either Job or his friends 
(except, possibly, Elihu) were Israelites. They offer burnt 
offerings (1: 5; 42:8) in cases where the Israelitish ritual 
would call for trespass-offerings; and the book through- 
out ignores the distinctive national customs and history of 
Israel. 

Eliphaz as an Authority in Religious Matters.—Our lesson is 
taken from a speech of Eliphaz, one of Job’s friends. Are 
we to regard the opinion of Eliphaz as having divine author- 
ity? Not necessarily. As the Book of Job isa part of the 
Scriptures, we must hold that its author wrote it by divine 
inspiration. Hence we have whatever authority inspiration 
gives for holding that the opinions attributed to Job or Eli- 
phaz or Bildad are correctly reported. But that does not 
warrant us in holding that the opinions so reported are cor- 
rect. An incorrect opinion may be correctly reported. We 
are expressly told that the doctrine advocated by Job’s three 
friends was, on the whole, wrong (42:7); and that Job him- 
self, before his repentance, darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge (38 : 2; 42:3). It follows, not that the opinions 
expressed by Job and his friends are false, but that inspiration 
has transmitted them to us without guaranteeing their truth. 
We are to test them as we test other statements. In the 
main, however, the separate statements are true ; it was only 
in the shape in which Job’s friends put them together and 
applied them, that God disapproved their course. 

The Specific Aim of this Speech of Eliphaz.—It is uttered in 
reply to what Job has said. And what Job has said is, for 
substance, first, that if is a misfortune that he was ever born 
(3 : 8-10); second, that he wishes he had died when he 
was born’(3: 11-19); third, qhat he would be better off if he 
were dead (3 : 20-26). He does not propose to commit 
suicide, but he takes a suicidal view of life. It seems to him 
that life is no longer worth living. Afterward, Job half 
apologized for. his “ rash” words, as having been wrung from 
him by the agonies he suffered (6: 1-7); but, even while 
apologizing, he reiterated his wish that God would grant his 
request, and cut him off (6: 8, 9). 

In chapter 42 : 7, Job is said to have spoken “right; ” and 
we, foilowing the New Testament hint concerning him, habit- 
ually think of him as the model patient man. Even before 
his trial and his repentance, he is spoken of as “a man of 
integrity, and upright” (1:8; 2:3). But all this does not 
change the fact that he is represented as repenting, and there- 
fore as having something to repent of. He was having a hard 
time, and we ought not to hold to strict account one who is 
distracted with paim and grief; but he was guilty of im- 
patience, just as any of us are if we get to saying that we are 
sorry we were ever born, or that we wish we were dead. 

Eliphaz addresses himself, in the most gentlemanly way he 
can devise, to the rebuking of Job’s impatience. He politely 
avoids directly contradicting Job, but he presently leads up 
to the assertion that it is foolish and silly for a man to allow 
himself to be killed by his troubles and his rage over them 
(5:2). After this sharp thrust, he discourses of other mat- 
ters; but these again lead up to the idea that Job ought to 
find life worth living, till he should come to the grave in a full 
age, like the sheaves of ripe grain that go up to the thresh- 
ing floor in their season (5: 26.) That Job saw the point, 
and felt the sharpness of it, is evident from the pains he takes, 
in his speech next following, to clear himself from blame. 

The Theory of Eliphaz: He holds that those who reap 
trouble are those who plowed and sowed for it (Job 4: 8); 
that God punishes the ill deserving, though they are for- 
midable as lions-(4 : 9-11); that God cares for those who are 
free from iniquity, even though they are needy (5 : 15, 16). 





It follows, though he is too polite to express it, that Eliphaz 


regards Job’s calamities as proof that he has been guilty of 
some grievous-fault. 

Verse 17.—God ... Almighty: The use of the names of 
deity in this book should be noticed. The author himself 
recognizes Jehovah, and uses that name in the prologue, the 
epilogue, and the heading to chapter 32. He represents 
Jehovah as having jurisdiction over Job and his friends, as 
well as over the rest of the universe (1:8; 42:7, etc.). It 
is under the name of Jehovah that God, after the others have 
spoken, takes up the discourse (88: 1; 40: 1, 3,6; 42:1). 
But until Jehovah thus speaks, the author does not intimate 
that Job or his friends take any account of Jehovah. When 
they have occasion to mention the Deity, they speak of him 
as God (Elohim, Eloah, El), the Holy One (Qadosh), the 
Almighty (Shaddai), but never as Jehovah.—Oorrecteth (in 
margin of Rev. Ver., reproveth): In the opinion of Eliphaz, 
God cuts off the man whom he wholly disapproves; and 
hence, when God reproves a man, instead of cutting him off, 
it is a sign of some degree of divine favor.— Despise thou not : 
The meaning would be more closely expressed by the transla- 
tion “ refuse thou not.” Eliphaz now makes a personal appli- 
cation to Job of what he has been saying. He assumes that 
Job is not about to be cut off, that God is only reproving him, 
Hence he advises Job not to refuse the reproof, By refusing 
it, he will indeed prove that life is not worth the living, and 
so God will cut him off. But he should rather count himself 
happy, as one whom God has seen fit to take into training ; 
and if he does, certain desirable experiences will follow. 

Verses 18, 19.—For he maketh sore, that he may bind up: 
This is the most natural translation. God gives pain to the 
man whom he has in training,—not as an enemy seeking to 
destroy, but as a physician, who uses the lancet, or scarifies, 
or blisters, as a means of healing. The second line of the 
verse is perhaps more sweeping, and affirms that all wounds 
come from God, who also has all power to heal.—Siz troubles : 
The six are mentioned in the following verses,—famine, war, 
the scourge of the tongue, incoming devastation, “ dearth,” 
the beasts of the earth.— Yea, in seven: Zéckler says: “To the 
number six, seven is added in order to remove the definite- 
ness of the former, and to make prominent only the general 
idea of multiplicity.” But to this it should be added that, 
in this as in the preceding verse, the second line is more 
sweeping than the first. So far as the first line is concerned, 
one may suffer from specified distresses, but will be rescued 
from them, while the second line affirms that in the whole 
round of possible distresses no evil shall touch him, 

Verses 20-22,—Six representative troubles, to which men 
ate subject, are enumerated.— From death: If Job accepts the 
divine reproof, Eliphaz says that he may suffer from famine, 
but he will not die from it.—From the power of the sword : 
The old version has a marginal note, calling attention to the 
fact that the expression in the Hebrew is “ from the hands 
of the sword.” The sword is personified in a way that is 
indeed bold, but highly poetical, and not deficient in clear- 
ness. The Revisers have omitted the marginal note; they 
would have done quite as well if they had transferred its 
rendering to the text.—From the scourge of the tongue: Here, 
again, the Revisers have omitted the marginal note of the old 
version, which gives the alternate reading, “ when the tongue 
scourgeth.” Strictly,the note gives the correct form from 
the Hebrew, though the difference is not important. One of 
the distresses to which men are subject is that of being scourged 
by other people’s tongues, when other people slander them, 
or revile them, or scold, or use vile language, or give vapid 
advice. At first thought, it seems strange that just this form 
of discomfort should be mentioned in the same list with 
famine, war, devastation, and wild beasts. It has been sug- 
gested that the author of the book intended a fine irony in 
puting these words in the mouth of Eliphaz. We can at 
least imagine’Job as sitting there and listening politely, but 
inwardly wishing that he might be able to hide himself from 
the lash of the tongue of Eliphaz.— Destruction: The word 
denotes either the devastating march of enemies through a 
country, or some analagous calamity.— Dearth : The Revised 
Version substitutes this word for the “famine” of the old 
version, in verse 22, to distinguish it from the different word 
in verse 20. The word occurs only here and in Job 30: 3, 
and no other word of the stem is found in the Hebrew Bible, 
except the word translated “bend” in Ezekiel 17:7. The 
Latin version renders it by fames in the two places in Job, 
and the English versions have followed the Latin. In the 
cognate languages the stem carries the idea of longing for. 
Hence, in the passages in Job, the word is commonly thought 
to indicate hunger, which is a form of longing. The Sep- 
tuagint, however, here renders: “ At unjust and lawless men 
thou shalt laugh.” Evidently the Greek translators had in 
mind, not the longing that takes the form of hunger, but that 
which develops into restlessngss, disquiet, discontent, lawless- 
ness, anarchy. I suspect that they are right, and that the 
author of the Book of Job here had in mind the unsettled, 
unsafe condition of things that so naturally connects itself 
with devastations by war; the condition of things in which 
a peaceable citizen’s flocks are likely to be carried off by 
bands of Sabeaus or of Chaldeans (see 1 : 15, 17); the state 





of things which is likely to be succeeded by the terrifying 
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multiplication of wild beasts. This view would be expressed 

by the translation : . 

“ And thou shalt not fear because of devastation, when it cometh, 
At devastation and at lawless disquiet thou mayest laugh, 
And fear thou not because of the beasts of the earth.”’ 


It agrees with this view of the case that the translation 
“want and disquiet” fits as well in Job 30 : 3 as the transla- 
tion “ want and famine.” 

Verses 23-26.—Having thus specified the “six troubles,” 
and disposed of them, Eliphaz adds promises of certain posi- 
tive blessings,—a peaceful life, home and property secure, an 
abundant family, a vigorous old age, and a death that shall 
be but the harvesting of the ripened grain.—Jn league. . . at 
peace: The stones and beasts are personified. They are clans- 
men of the Almighty, and whoever is in covenant with him 
is in covenant with them. It is dangerous for a man of an- 
other race to travel or sojourn among the tribes of the desert. 
But let him come into treaty relations with some shaykh 
whose suthority is widely respected, and he comes to be, not 
merely safe, but sure of hospitality and help. So Eliphaz 
represents the powers of nature as at war with a man so long 
as the man is at war with their Chief, but as included in the 
league when their great Chieftain becomes his ally.— Beasts 
of the field: Wild animals are here meant, as in verse 22.— 
Thy tent isin peace: This is the rendering of the Revised 
Version, and it is correct. It is equivalent to “Thy home is 
in peace.”— Visit: That is to say, inspect. In our parallel 
Bibles we have three renderings for the clause that follows. 
The old version has “ Visit thy habitation, and not sin;” 
the margins of the two versions have “ Visit thy habitation, 
and not err;” the Revised Version has “ ‘Visit thy fold, and 
miss nothing.” The last is probably correct. Physically, to 
* gin is to miss what one ought to find, and the word is here 
used in its physical meaning.—A shock of corn: A shock is a 
different thing from a sheaf: In English, a shock is a cer- 
tain number of bound sheaves, set up tagether, or heaped to- 
gether. The phrase “a shock of corn” here translates a 
single Hebrew word, which denotes the grain in the straw, 
after it is reaped and before threshing, lying in heaps, 
whether bound in sheaves or not.—Cometh: The old version 
has the marginal note, “ Heb, ascendeth,” and this note gives’ 
the true meaning of the Hebrew word, though the usual 
phraseology, “goeth up,” would be better. The word 
“cometh” is here altogether inadequate. A strictly literal 
translation is 

“Thou shalt come, in full age, to a grave, 
‘As when reaped grain goeth up, in its time.” 


The going up spoken of is to the threshing-floor. Persons of 
a higher order of being than the grain itself carry it up 
thither with triumph and rejoicing. They count the reaped 
corn, not as cut off and perishing, but as blessedly accomplish- 
ing the end for which it was made. We need not hold that 
Eliphaz had in mind any idea of angel reapers, or of garner- 
ing good men in heaven. But at least he had the picture of 
the joy of harvest in his mind, and he compared the death of 
@ good man, not to the pulling up of a weed, but to the glad 
ingathering of ripened grain. When we place a little sheaf 
of yellow wheat on the coffin of an aged Christian man or 
Woman, our recognition of this text is incomplete unless we 
think of the harvest joy as well as of the full age. 

Verse 27.—Eliphaz closes what he has to say by commend- 
ing it personally to Job. 

Are the Views of Eliphaz Correct ?—They are correct in 
part. How far they are correct must be determined by the 
standards furnished in other scriptures. It was correct to 
disapprove Job’s impatience, and his wishire that he were 
dead ; it was incorrect to measure these coolly, making no 
allowance for Job’s distracted condition. It is correct to 
affirm the law that happiness and loyalty to God go together ; 
it is incorrect to infer that, if a man is very unhappy, that is 
a proof that he has been more disloyal to God than his fel- 
lows. It is true that God’s reproofs are intended for our 
yood, and that they work out happy results for those who 
heed them; whether it was kind for Eliphaz to urge this 
truth upon Job just as he did, is another question. Asa 
whole, this man’s solution of the problem of evil is not a suc- 
cess; but most of the particular statements he makes are 
true. They show genuine insight, and we shall do well if 
we heed them. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Book of Job differs, in many of its characteristic 
features, from all the other books of Scripture. either the 
hero nor the subordinate personages introduced are Jews; 
the scene of the incidents lies outside Palestine. The form 
of worship described in it is Gentile, not Jewish; for no 
mention of priests is made, and the father of the household 
offers the family sacrifices; nor is there in it, from beginning 
to end, any allusion to Jewish history or Jewish institutions. 
There is, moreover, an atmosphere of wide humanity in its 
treatment and spirit unknown to the Jew; and there are fre- 








quent allusions to countries outside Palestine,—to the mining 
region of Sinai, for example, and to the exterminating wars 
of ancient Edom on the aboriginal Horites, and the yaried 
wonders of the valley of the Nile. Its God is not distinc- 
tively the God of Israel; it knows nothing of a chosen people; 
it has no airs of superiority towards non-Jewish races. 

Critics have discussed its age with wonderful acumen, 
examining its peculiarities of language, and every detail of 
its style and contents, with the result that now its date, with 
much confidence, is assigned to some period between the 
seventh and the fifth centuries before Christ ; that is, between 
the time of Manasseh and Nehemiah. The story was prob- 
ably an old-world tradition of the East, and had been handed 
down through many generations before it was utilized by the 
author of the book to enforce great lessons on the moral gov- 
ernment of the world by God. The Jews, I may say, speak 
of itas a mere poem. “ Job did not exist,” says the Talmud; 
“he was not a man, but a parable.” It is not, however, 
necessary to think this, and Scripture appears to treat him 
as areal person. He is painted as one recognized by all as a 
man of exceptional excellence, and, at the same time, as widely 
famous for his wealth and worldly prosperity. With all this, 
his unaffected piety was universally acknowledged. “There 
was none like him upon earth,—a perfect and upright man, 
who feared God and eschewed evil.” 

According to notions current among the Jews, the temporal 
good fortune of such a man was secure; but by thoughtful 
minds this had been felt to be contrary to experience. In 
accordance with this, Job is, therefore, described in the book 
that bears his name as visited with eyery form of trouble, in 
spite of all his godliness; and the principle is urged, which 
received its final endorsement by our Saviour, when he asked 
if the men on whom the tower in Siloam fell were greater 
sinners than other men, or the Galileans slain by Pilate, 
when they were sacrificing at the temple, greater sinners 
than other Galileans,—questions which Christ answered in. 
the strongest negative. This life, he in effect taught, is not 
a system of final rewards and punishments. Here we are 
disciplined, not paid for our merits or scourged for our 
faults, 

No doubt, a second moral is conveyed by the story, in its 
illustration of the characteristics of a heart loyal to God, 
when most severely tempted to lose its faithin him. Through 
all despair and perplexity, the patriarch looks to God as his 
hope and trust, till, at last, the clouds finally break, and he 
rejoices in the full justification of his constancy. Tempted 
by his wife to turn away from God, he rejects the thought. 

Stripped of children and possessions, and even smitten by 
a loathsome disease, Job is no longer fit to associate with 
men, and takes his seat outside the town, on the great dust- 
heap which rises, like a small hill, at the gates of all Eastern 
villages. It is the haunt of the beggars and homeless of the 
community, ae i of the fermenting mass giving a sordid 
comfort througl{ the cold nights. Here he is visited by three 
friends, who did not know him when they came, so utterly 
was everything changed. Weeping, rending their mantles, 
and sprinkling dust on their heads, toward heaven, they sat 
down, in silent grief, beside him. For seven days and nights 
they neyer speak a word to intgude on so great miséry. 

Then Eliphaz, the eldest and most weighty of his visitors, 
begins a discourse intended to show that all men are sinful, 
and that suffering is due to this, but may be removed by sin- 
cere repentance. He does not directly accuse the poor suf- 
ferer, but recalls the bitterness of the troubles that have 
overtaken him, and leaves him to say for himself from what 
cause they could have been sent. Then, to soften the blow, 
he introduces, through the, medium of a vision granted on 
some occasion to him, the universality of sin, which is found, 
he declares, not only in mau, but even in higher orders of 
being. The burden of his address will be more readily caught 
from the following paraphrase of the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters, for which I am indebted to a distinguished living writer, 
and which runs thus: 

“My conscience compels me to say something to you. 
Might I venture to speak without your being vexed? How 
is it that you, who have so often comforted the distressed, 
are dismayed as soon as calamity comes upon yourself? In- 
stead of despairing, you should remember that the innocent 
never perish. It is only the wicked who are consumed... . 
You need not be ashamed to own your sin, for all of us are 
sinners, This was revealed to me once in a vision. In the 
darkness of the night, when deep sleep falls upon men, a fear 
came upon me and trembling, a wind swept over my face, 
and there stood before me a Presence, whose form I could not 
discern. It spoke in a clear soft voice, and asked, ‘Shall 
mortal man, who is sooner crushed than the moth, be pure 
in the sight of God his Maker, who chargeth even the angels 
with folly? Itcannot be.” Ask any of the holy ones them- 
selves, and they will confirm my doctrine. ... 

“T have watched the wicked, and always found it ill with 
them. Their property is enjoyed by robbers. Their chil- 
dren ruin themselves with lawsuits. They themselves pass 
away prematurely. But this suffering is no accident. It is 
the punishment of sin. And, since all men are sinners, suf- 
fering must come, more or less, to all. Man is born to trouble 





as the sparks fly upwards. Your grief is but an extreme 
illustration of the common rule... . 

“Were I in your place, I would have recourse to God. 
Forgiveness and happiness may seem more than you can 
hope for ; but God is always doing great things, past finding 
out. He is continually exalting those that are cast down. 
Happy is the man whom God correcteth. Despise not his 
chastening. It is for your good. His purpose is to make 
you reflect. God only bruises that he may heal. Return to 
him, and your prosperity will be restored,—nay, increased. 
In famine he will sustain you. In war he will protect you. 
You will laugh at all forms of danger. Wild beasts will 
never hurt you. Even the stones of the field will be in league 
with you, and, instead of obstructing your crops, will give 
them a more luxuriant growth. Your children will be mul- 
tiplied as the very grass of the land. You shall go down to 
the tomb in a ripe old age, like a shock of corn fully ripe. 
This, Job, is my experience. Hear it, and learn it, for your 
good.” 

Eliphaz illustrates the impossibility of those entering into 
the deep sorrows of others, who have not themselves passed 
through similar trials, The heart, says Luther, is the best 
theologian. The doctrine of the speaker was excellent in its 
way, and delicately put, but sympathy alone could abate the 
agony of Job’s bosom, and that Eliphaz could not fully give. 
We are made perfect by suffering, not only in our spiritual 
life, but in our capacity to succor those over whom the bil- 
lows of suffering are at the moment breaking. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE PEACEABLE FRUITS OF SORROWS 
RIGHTLY BORNE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The close of the Book of Job shows that his friends’ speeches 
were defective, and in part erroneous. They all proceeded 
on the assumption that suffering was the fruit of sin,—a prin- 
ciple which, though true in general, is not to be uncon- 
ditionally applied to specific cases. They all forgot that 
good men might be exposed to it, not as punishment, nor 
even as correction, but as trial, to “know what was in their 
hearts.” 

Eliphaz is the best of the three friends, and his speeches 
embody much permanent truth, and rise, as in this lesson, to 
a high level of literary and artistic beauty. There are few 
lovelier passages in Scripture than this glowing description 
of the prosperity of the man who accepts God’s chastisements; 
and, on the whole, the picture is true. But the underlying 
belief in the uniform coincidence of inward goodness and 
outward good needs to be modified by the deeper teaching of 
the New Testament before it can be regarded as covering all 
the facts of life. 

Eliphaz is gathering up, in our lesson, the threads of his 
speech. He bases upon all that he hag been saying the ex- 
hortation to Job to be thankful for his sorrows. With a grand 
paradox, he declares the man who is afflicted to be happy. 
And therein he strikes an eternally true note. It is good to 
be made to drink a cup of sorrow. flesh calls pain evil, but 
spirit knows it to be good. The list of our blessings is not 
only written in bright inks, but many are inscribed in black. 
And the reason why the sad heart should be a happy heart 
is because, as Eliphaz believed, sadness is God’s fatherly cor- 
rection, intended to better the subject of it. “Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth,” says the Epistle to the He- 
brews, in full accord with Eliphaz. 

But his well-meant and true*words flew wide of theiz mark, 
for two reasons. They were chillingly didactic, and it is 
vinegar upon niter 4 to stand over an agonized.soul and preach 
platitudes in an unsympathetic voice. And they assumed 
unusual sin in Job as the explanation of his unparalleled 
pains, while the prologue tells us that his sufferings were not 
fruits of his sin, but trials of his righteousness. He was hor- 
rified at Job’s words, which seemed to him full of rebellion 
and irreverence; and he made no allowance for the wild 
cries of an agonized heart when he solemnly warned the suf- 
ferer against “despising” God’s chastening. A more sym- 
pathetic ear would have detected the accent of faith in the 
groans, 

The collocation, in verse 18, of making sore and binding 
up, does not merely express sequence, but also purpose. The 
wounding is in order to healing. The wounds are merciful 
surgery ; and their intention is health, like the cuts that lay 
open an ulcer, or the scratches for vaccinations The view of 
suffering in these two verses is not complete, but it goes far 
toward completeness in tracing it to God, in asserting its dis- 





1 Notg.—“' Niter,” In modern chemistry, is a salt more technically 
known as sodium nitrate, or potassium nitrate. Vinegar there- 
fore shows no action upon it, and the phrase “ vinegar upon niter,’’ 
from the Book of Proverbs, is seemingly meaningless. But the word 
“ niter”’ (in its various forms) ancientig stood, not for potassium or 
sodium nitrate, but for potassium or sodium carbonate,—carbonate 
of soda or of potassa. Vinegar upon either of these compounds 
produces a violent effervescence, in which carbonic acid gas is 
liberated. The Revised Version recognizes this change’ in the sig- 
nification of the word “‘ niter”’ by putting “‘sodq’’ in the margip. In 
the light of this, the phrase in question is en intelligible figure of 
speech.” —TuE Epitor. 
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ciplinary intention, in pointing to the divine healing which 
is meant to follow, and in exhorting to submission. We 
may recall the “beautiful expansion of that exhortation in 
Hebrews, where “faint not” is added to “ despise not,” so in- 
cluding the two opposite and yet closely connected forms of 
misuse of sorrow, according as we stiffen our wills against it, 


. and try to make light of it, or yield so utterly to it as to col- 


lapse, Either extreme equally misses the corrective purpose 
of the grief. 

On this general statement follows a-charming picture of 
the b cssedness which attends the man who has taken his 
chastisement rightly. After the thunderstorm come sun- 
shine and blue, and the song of birds. But, lovely as it is, 
and capable of application in many points to the life of every 
man who trustfully yields to God’s will, it must not be taken 
as a literally and ahsolutely true statement of God’s deagings 
with his children. If so regarded, it would hopelessly be 
shattered against facts; for the world is full of instances of 
saintly men and women who have not experienced in their 
outward lives such sunny calm and prosperity stretching to 
old age as are here promised. Eliphaz is not meant to be 
the interpreter of the mysteries of Providence, and his solu- 
tion is decisively rejected at the close. But still there is 
much in this picture which finds fulfilment in all devout 
lives in a higher sense than his intended meaning. 

The first point is that the devout soul is exempt from 
calamities which assail those around it. These are such as 
are ordinarily in Scripture recognized as God’s judgments 
upon a people. Famine and war devastate, but the devout 
soul abides in peace, and is satisfied. Now, it is not true that 
faith and submission make a wall round a man, so that he 
escapes from such calamities, In the supernatural system of 
the Old Testament such exemptions were more usual than 
with us, though this very Book of Job and many a psalm 
show that devout hearts had even, then to wrestle with the 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked and the indiscrimi- 
nate fall of widespread calamities on the good and bad. 

But in its deepest sense (which, however, is not Elipbaz’s 
sense), the faithful man is saved from the evils which he, in 
common with his faithless neighbor, experiences. Two men 
are smitten down by the same disease, or lie dying on a 
battlefield, shattered by the same shell, and the one receives 
the fulfilment of the promise, “there shall no evil touch thee,” 
and the other does not. For the evil in the evil is all sucked 
out of it, and the poison is wiped off the arrow which strikes 
him who is united to God by faith and submission. Two 
women are grinding at the same millstone, and the same 
*blow kills them both; but the one is delivered, and the other 
is not. They who pass through an evil, and are not drawn 
away from God by it, but brought nearer to him, are hid 
from its power. To die may be our deliverance from death. 

Eliphaz’s promises rise still higher in verses 22 and 23, in 
which is set forth a truth tHat in its deepest meaning is of 
universal application. The wild beasts of the earth and the 
stones of the field will be in league with the man who sub- 
mits to God’s will. Of course, the beasts come into view as 
destructive, and the stones as injuring the fertility of the 
fields. There is, probably, allusion to the story of Paradise 
and the Fall. Man’s relation to nature was disturbed by sin; 
it will be rectified by his return to God. Such a doctrine of 
the effects of sin in perverting man’s relation to creatures 
runs all through Scripture, and is not to be put aside as mere 
symbolism. 

But the large truth underlying the words here is that, if 
we are servants of God, we are masters of everything. ‘“ All 
things work together for good to them that love God.” All 
things serve the soul that serves God ; as, on the other hand, 
all are against him that does not, and “the stars in their 
courses fight against” those who fight against him. All 
things are ours, if we are Christ’s. The many medieval 
legends of saints attended by animals, from Jerome and his 
lion downwards to St. Francis preaching to the birds, echo 
the thoughts here. A gentle, pure soul, living in amity with 
dumb creatures, has wonderful power to attract them. They 
who are at peate with God can scarcely be at war with any 
of God’s creatures. Gentleness is stronger than iron bands. 
“ Cords of love” draw most surely. 

Peace and prosperity in home and possessions are the next 
blessings promised (v. 24). “Thou shalt visit [look over] 
thy household, and shalt miss nothing.” No cattle have 
strayed or been devoured by evil beasts, or stolen, as all Job’s 
had been. Alas! Eliphaz knew nothing about commercial 
crises, and the great system of credit by which one scoun- 
drel’s fall may bring down hundreds of good men and patient 
widows, who look over their possessions and find nothing but 
worthless shares. Yet, even for those who find all at once 
that the:herd is cyt off from the stall their tabernacle may 
still be in peace, and, though the fold be empty, they may 
miss nothing, if in the empty place they find God. That is 
what Christians may make out of the words; but it is not 
what was originally meant by them. 

In like manner the next blessing, that of a numerous pos- 
terity, does not depend on moral or religious condition, as 
Eliphaz would make out, and in modern days is not always 
regarded asa blessing. But note the singular heartlessness 





betrayed in telling Job, all whose flocks and herds had been 
carried off, and his children laid dead in their festival 
chamber, that abundant possessions and offspring were the 
token of God’s favor. The speaker seems serenely uncon- 
scious that he was saying anything that could drive a knife 
into the tortured man. He is so carried along on the waves 
of his own eloquence, and so absorbed in stringing together 
the elements of an artistic whole, that he forgets the very 
sorrows which he came to comfort. There are not a few 
pious exhorters of bleeding hearts who are chargeable with 
the same sin. The only hand that will bind up without 
hurting is a hand that is sympathetic to the finger-tips. No 
eloquerice or poetic beauty, or presentation of undeniable 
truths, will do as substitutes for that. 

The last blessing promised is that which the Old Testa- 
ment places so high in the list of good things,—long life. 
The lovely metaphor in which that promise is couched has 
become familiar to us all. The ripe corn gathered into a 
sheaf at harvest-time suggests festival rather than sadness. It 
speaks of growth accomplished, of fruit matured, of the minis- 
tries of sun and rain received and used, and of a joyful gather- 
ing into the great storehouse. There is no reference in the 
speech to the uses of the sheaf after it is harvested, but we 
can scarcely avoid following its history a little farther than 
the “grave” which to Eliphaz seems the garner. Are all 
these matured powers to have no field for action? Were all 
these miracles of vegetation set in motion only in order to 
grow a crop which should be reaped, and thereanend? What 
is to be done with the precious fruit, which has taken so long 
time and so much cultivation to grow? Surely it is not the 
intention of the Lord of the harvest to let it rot when it has 
been gathered. Surely we are grown here, and ripened and 
carried hence, for something. 

But that is not in our lesson. This, however, may be drawn 
from it,—that maturity does not depend on length of days; 
and, however Eliphaz meant to promise long life, the reality 
is that the devout soul may reckon on complete life, whether 
it be long or short. God will not call his children home till 
their schooling is done; and, however green and young the 
corn may seem to our eyes, he knows which heads in the 
great harvest field are ready for removal, and gathers only 
these. The child whose little coffin may be carried under a 
boy’s arm may be ripe for harvesting. Not length of days, 
but likeness to God, makes maturity ; and if we die according 
to the will of God, it cannot but be that we shall come to our 
grave in a full age, whatever be the nfmber of years carved 
on our tombstones. 

The speech ends with a somewhat self-complacent exhorta- 
tion to the poor tortured man. “ We have searched it; so it 
is.” We wise men pledge our wisdom and our reputation that 
this is true. Great is authority. Am ounce of sympathy 
would have done more to commend the doctrine than a ton 
of dogmatic self-confidence. “Hear it, and know thou it 
for thyself.’ Take it into thy mind. Take it into thy 
mind and heart, and take it for thy good. It was a frosty 
ending, exasperating in its air of patronage, of superior wis- 
dom, and in its lack of any note of feeling. So, of course, it 
set Job’s impatience alight, and his next speech is more des- 
perate than his former. When will well-meaning comforters 
learn not to rub salt into wounds while they seem to be 
dressing them? 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“ Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 


In the deep sorrows of this life every man is alone. So 
Christ trod the winepress, Of course, things of earth cannot 
comfort. In great troubles, appetite is gone, fine apparel un- 
cared for, pomp is a burden, and friends are gone. But there 
is comfort in God. 

Spiritual things are so high and potent that a man is 
blessed, though deprived of everything else. In the hour of 
victory a man does not mind hunger, fatigue, and sometimes 
not wounds. He is under the influence of something higher. 
The man persecuted for righteousness’ sake is under the influ- 
ence of the highest. 

Deliverance is promised in half a dozen or more trials,— 
famine, war, wild beasts, pestilence, robbers, the scourge of 
the tongue, etc. 

But good men do suffer by reason of these things. Job 
did. Christ did. Paul Gid, and he said all who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 

The truth is this: The godly shall be delivered, not from, 
but in and out of. It behooved Christ to suffer and be made 
perfect thereby. So all his followers. The very first line 
speaks of the man whom God chastiseth, because it is for his 
being made correct. The better the man the more correc- 
tion he can bear, and the higher the perfection he can attain. 

Probably the real point for joyful children and youth who 
have no persecutions, famines, wars, and grievous afflictions, 
is this paraphrase of verse 17: Happy is the child whom 
he that is in the place of God correcteth. Therefore despise 
not, but rather reverence, the chastisements of thy father, 


mother, and teachers. If they “make sore” the body, they 
make whole the spirit. 


University Park, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 





Happy is the man whom God correcteth (v.17). Happy is 
the man who gets what he doesn’t like. Happy is the man 
who is wretched. Happy is the man who doesn’t get what he 
does like. Happy is the man who isn’t happy. What a 
queer book this Bible is! How it puts forward seeming con- 
tradictions as veritable truths! And how true these truths 
prove to be in the experience of every one who brings them 
to the test. The very worst thing that a father could do for 
a child, would be to do just what that child wanted the father 
todo. To give a child everything he asked for, would be a 
child’s ruin. Love denies what oughtn’t to be asked for. 
Love gives what is better than that which is wanted. And 
our heavenly Father is surer than any earthly father to deny 
or to give, to reprove or to commend, according to the dic- 
tates of wisdom in love, Therefore “ happy is the man whom 
God correcteth.” 

He shall deliver thee in six troubles ; yea, in seven there shall 
no evil touch thee (v.19). God cannot deliver us in six or 
seven troubles, unless we have six or seven troubles. There- 
fore, when another trouble comes to us, we ought to see in it 
another assurance of God’s help to us. There is no promise 
of freedom from trouble to those whom God loves; but, on 
the other hand, the very promise of deliverance from trouble 
presupposes a trouble from which to be delivered. “ Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous: but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all.” We could never know God as a helper 
unless we needed help. We could never realize the comfort 
of his presence unless we were desolate without him. Blessed 
be God for what he teaches us, and for what he is to us, in six 
troubles, yea, in seven ! 

Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue (v. 21). We 
are readier to believe that God will shield us from war and 
famine and pestilence and wild beasts than we are to think 
that he can hide us from the talk of the busy and the slan- 
derous and the spiteful tongue. How people do talk about 
their neighbors! How quick they are to repeat the truths 
about others that they ought not to repeat, and the things 
that they hear as truth which are not true! How much 
sharper are words than swords, and how much more freely 
are they used for harm! “For every kind of beasts and 
birds, of creeping things and things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed by mankind: but the tongue can no man 
tame; it is a restless evil, it is full of deadly poison.” But be 
comforted, even in view of the peril of this “ restless evil.” 
“Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue.” There- 
fore have no fear. 

Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great (vy. 25) 
There is a longing in the human heart for immortality, and 
God meets this longing with the proffer of life forevermore, 
But man longs also for a continuance of his life here on earth, 
and that hope is met in the possibilities of those who come 
after him. God’s promises are to us and to our children, 
Al) things for our children, as well as for ourselves, are pos- 
sible to those of us who trust in God for them as well as for 
ourselves personally. What a comfort is this in the work of 
training our children, or in the hour of our leaving them, at 
the call of God, for others to train ! 

Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age (v. 26). A full age 
isn’t necessarily an old aye. A man may live more, and more 
to the purpose, in twenty years, than a man who drags on his 
life bere for eighty years. If we are in God’s service, we 
shall be used for.such work and for such a time as he sees 
best; and in this sense it is that “a man is immortal until 
his-work issdone.” 

“ He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Lo this, we have searched it, so it is (v.27). Testimony based 
on experience is an effective kind of preaching. When we 
can say that we have verified the promises of God in our own 
lives, wé give all the force to those promises that it is pos- 
sible for us to supply. And if we test God’s promises for our- 
selves, we can have such experiences to bear witness to, 
God’s promises never fail those who rely on them. He who 
searches into any one of God’s truths about which he was in 
doubt, can say in all confidence, at the last, “ Lo this, I have 
searched it, so it is.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Begin by sketching briefly the story of the sufferings of 
Job. Tell of how, one after another, disasters came, till there 
was nothing left but life, and that was made bitter with suf- 
fering. Tell how his friends came to comfort him, and failed. 
Among them was one whose words form the text for the 
lesson of to-day. 





This is about all that the teacher of the average class can 
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do with the text; for it has little of interest for the inter- 
mediate class. I counsel, therefore, that the teacher leave 
that, and begin to talk to the class about suffering in general, 
and the lessons that we may learn from it. 

Call attention to the fact that the world is full of suffering. 
To speak of nothing else, think how much sickness there 
is at all times, and then remember that for each one that dies 
there are many that lie on beds of suffering for weeks. Every 
thirty-three years a whole generation dies, and is buried. It 
is impossible to understand how much pain and anguish 
there is in this world, and how much mental anguish all this 
brings on those who are well, but whose dear ones are the 
sufferers, We realize this a little more clearly when some 
epidemic like cholera or typhus-fever breaks into a commu- 
nity, and carries away thousands. Let the scholars them- 
selves tell of cases of suffering that have come to their knowl- 
edge. Do not let this go on too long, however; for you have 
yet much to do before you come to the real practical applica- 
tion of the lesson. 

Now ask “‘What does all this suffering come from?” A 
very large part of it comes directly through sin, This we can 
easily prove. Take up any morning paper, and see how sin 
has conspired to produce a vast proportion of the suffering 
that is there recorded. See, here is the record from one day’s 


make a specialty of recording such things : 

A cashier wrong in his accounts. A robber shot through 
the heart. A double murder. Cheating in elections. A 
murder. Swindling in an asylum. A murder trial. A 
suicide, A case of malpractice. A fraud. Scalding a hus- 
band and wife. Case of bigamy. A suicide. A fight in the 
custom-house. On trial for manslaughter, Arrest for for- 
gery. Attempt to wreck a train. A suit for divorce. An- 
other suit for divorce. A murder. Railway bridge burned 
by robbers. Whitecaps shoot a woman. Raid on a concert- 
saloon. Robbed by footpads, Checks wickedly signed. Arrest 
for intimidation. Seeking a divorce. 

What a world of sorrow all this represents! And yet this 
is only a partial account of one day’s doings in this world of 
ours. And most of it is the direct result of sin. Prodigal 
living, sinful eating and drinking, are at the root of much 
sickness and suffering. Disobedience to parents does much to 
produce sickness, such as consumption, rheumatism, and a 
host of other ailments. We may not always be able to see 
the connection between the breaking of the fifth command- 
ment and sin, but it is there all the same. 

Then there is that other fruitful cause of suffering, the 
breaking of human law, as is apparent from our list above 
given. Yes, the more we look into this matter, the more we 
shall be persuaded that sin is the fruitful cause of much suf- 
fering. If we could only blot that out, most of the suffering 
in this world would go with it. And if no one had ever 
sinned, we may be sure that there would never have been any 
suffering at all. 

But some scholar may well ask here, “ Are there not many 
who suffer for no sins of their own?” Yes, there are. Some- 
times there isa mother whose son goes wrong, and that in 
spite of all her endeavors to lead him into the right way. 
She is not to blame, yet she bears the pain of his misdeeds. 
His sin makes her suffer. This only proves that we are all 
bound together in bonds that we cannot sever. “ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” How careful this ought to make us be to see that our 
lives are not such as to bring suffering on others to whom we 
are related! “ None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.” We may make ten thousand others more happy 
if we live aright, and we may plunge them into misery if we 
do not. Did you ever think of these things in thie way 
before? If not, then it is about time that you should ponder 
over them in this light. 

Can any good come from all this suffering? Yes, if it is 
rightly regeived. God knows every pain that we bear, and 
he never sends suffering in this world without intending that 
it shall benefit the one who suffers. It may be hard, some- 
times, to tell why such good people suffer, as we see do; but 
if they will turn to the Lord, and ask him to make clear to 
them the reason why he lays his hand so heavily on them, he 
will answer their prayer. There is always some lesson that 
they need to learn, which they could not learn in any other 
way. If you ask any true Christian whether he has learned 
anything by his sufferings, the chances are that he will tell 
you that he has learned more of lasting value in this way 
than he has in the paths of mere pleasure. Sorrow and suf- 
fering are schoolmasters that bring us near to the Saviour, 
and show us many a truth that we need to know which we 
never would have learned in the school of prosperity. In 
such circumstances we learn to value aright the things of 
time as compared with those of eternity. Earthly treasures 
which at one time seemed to be very precious lose their charms, 

and heavenly treasures grow in value. We learn rightly to 
esteem the unseen but real, as compared with the seen but 
temporal. 

God wanted to teach Job a most important lesson, and for 
that reason he sent this affliction upon him. When, then, 


you what it is that he wants you to learn, and you will find 
the lesson to be a good one. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How can we present to-children three lessons from the 
Book of Job? Can the book itself, with its sublime poetry, 
its metaphysical reasoning, its mysteries of providential deal- 
ing, be made plain or instructive to young children? ~Per- 
haps it will be best to give the story of Job’s life and trials, 
of the visits and talk of his three friends, and his later pros- 
perity and blessing. 

Job.— Who was he? He is called a man in the land of 
Uz. We are not sure exactly where he lived; it was in a 
country of the East, with broad fields and green pastures 
well watered, and giving food enough for great flocks. 

Job was a Good’ Man.—He is called perfect and upright,— 
one that feared God and hated evil. Does it mean that Job 
was perfect, and never sinned? No; for no one is entirely 
without sin; but God himself called Job his servant, and 
said that he was a perfect man. It means one who would 
not willingly go on in sin, for he hated evil; he was upright, 
fair, honest, and just in all his dealings with his fellow-men, 
and his heart was right toward God. 

(0b was a Rich Man.—He owned seven thousand sheep and 
pasture-land for them all, food and shelter for all the shep- 
herds who led and cared for the great flocks. He had three 
thousand camels. Did you ever see one, or two or six camels 
together, each with a hump on his back making a place 
where heavy packs could rest and be carried? Job had 
three thousand such, kept drivers for them, and sent them 
out to far-off cities to buy goods and then to trade with peo- 
ple in other countries. He had five hundred yoke of oxen, 
men to hold the plow with two oxen wearing a wooden yoke. 
How many oxen did he have? Then he must have had 
many fields to plow and plant, and great harvests of grain to 
reap. Hedid not haveany horses. In the olden time, horses 
were used only for war, and Job was a man of peace. But 
he had five hundred asses to ride; for that was the way of 
traveling so long ago. He had a very great household; his 
own family, men and maids, camel-drivers, shepherds, farmers, 
traders, all were under him, and he was the greatest, richest 
man jn all the East. 

Job was a Happy Man.—He had a home,—no doubt, a 
beautiful home; seven sons and three daughters had grown 
up in peace and plenty, for they had a kind, wise father. 
The sons had homes of their own, and there were pleasant 
Visits when they all went to their father’s house or all met at 
the home of one of the brothers to feast and rejoice together. 
Job had the respect and love of many; he was a good mas- 
ter, kind to the poor and those in trouble, giving help to 
orphans and widows, who loved and blessed his name. 

Job had One Enemy.—The same one is the enemy of us all; 
he is never so pleased as when he can find some one doing 
wrong, and he is always busy striving to make others sin. 
He began it in the first garden; he tried his hand on Job, 
and has been doing the same kind of work until now. Do 
you know his name? We do not understand how, but some 
time when the Lord called the angels who watch his chil- 
dren to come before him, Satan was there too. He said he 
had been going up and down in the earth. He had been 
looking to find souls to tempt, and he did not believe that 
anybody was really good. The Lord asked if he had noticed 
his servant Job, and Satan laughed when he thought how 
rich and happy Job had always been. Did you ever know a 
child to say, “Oh! I could be good if my father was rich and 
would give me everything I want.” Satan told the Lord 
that if Job was tried, and his blessings and comforts taken 
away, he would curse God. 

Job Tried.—Trouble quickly came. Ask your mother to 
read with you the first chapter of Job, and see what losses 
and crosses came, and what Job said when all was lost and 
his children were dead. Then read the next chapter, and find 
what pain and suffering came upon his body, and who came 
to grieve with him as he sat on the ground. The words of 
those friends we are to study, and see if we can find our golden 
text true, and if God really loved Job in all his distress. 

Job’s Comforters.—Three of Job’s friends came to visit him. 
How many days did they sit on the ground with him before 
they said a word? An old man, called a wise one, was the 
first to speak. One thing he said is#much like the New Tes- 
tament verse of our golden text: “ Happy is the man whom 
God correcteth.” Did Job feel very happy then? Job’s old 
friend, Eliphaz, wanted him to look to the time when his 
troubles would be over, and told him that, since God would 
permit trouble to come to him, he could take the trouble all 


how God could help. He told of famine; what does that 
mean? What was there to keep Job from famine? His 
working-men all gone, his herds and stores, he was a poor 
man; but God could keep him from death. Eliphaz talked 
of war; who had poor Job to defend him? Scarcely a ser- 





you are bowed down with any burden, go and ask him to show 


away. He told of all the troubles which might come, and | 


they had not laid their hands on him because he was too 
helpless to be of use, too sick and disgusting for them to touch, 
Eliphaz told him he-need not fear destructiorn&. Did not Job 
wonder what more could be destroyed when he had lost his 
all? Trué, his wife was left. Perhaps she was broken- 
hearted at the loss of her children and property ; for she bit- 


like a foolish woman, and asked if they should receive good 
from God, and not receive evil. Eliphaz and the two other 
friends talked as if Job had sinned, and God sent all his 
troubles for punishment; but he tried to tell Job how God 
would deliver him from trials, and bring him to a happy old 
age, when he should lie down in the grave in peace. 
Next week we shall study some of the words of Job himself. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 


“ Happy 18 THE MAN wHom Gop CorrecTETH.”—In this 
passage, every figure and simile is taken from the occurrences 
of pastoral and Arabian life. The iwo familiar evils of those 
rainless steppes are famine and war,—famine, when the scanty 
showers of winter have failed, and vegetation is utterly burned 
up; war, when the wild hordes of the interior, driven by want 
from their own still more barren deserts, suddenly burst upon 
the defenseless herds and flocks. 
“THov sHALT VisiT.”—The-sense is, that thou shalt visit 
thy homestead and pasture, and shalt not err,—that is, shalt 
miss nothing there. The word naveh, rendered “ habitation,” 
or “ homestead,” is strictly an expression of the nomad tribes 
for the place’ where the flocks gather together and rest. In 
these wild prairies there are no folds or caves for shelter. 
There are certain well-known spots, generally a slight depres- 
sion, with a slightly risimg ground behind it in the direction 
of the prevailing wind, so as to afford some protection at night. 
On arriving there, the herdsman would carefully count over 
all his animals, and should not miss one. The words and ex- 
pressioh are such as would only be used by one familiar, not 
with the pastoral life of Palestine, but with the nomad life of 
the desert. 

“ A Suock or Corn CoMETH 1n.”—Rather, “ cometh up.” 
Threshing-floors were always, wherever possible, on the top 
of a hill, or on the Highest ground in the neighborhood, so as 
to catch all the wind possible. 


The College, Durham, England. . 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“He Makers Sore, anp Brnperx Up.”—If one judged 
the Arab by his conversation only, one might be led to think 
him the most pious of men. He is well skilled in the use of 
religious phraseology, and affects at all times an absolute 
surrender to the will of the-‘Supreme. One of his most com- 
mon expressions in time of sorrow or calamity is, “ The good 
and the evil are both from God.” The two contradictory 
conceptions of the Supreme—namely, on the one hand as 
blind, relentless Fate ; and on the other as the Father, yearn- 
ing and compassionate—which part and blight the religious 
life of the Arab, seem in such an expression as this tu ap- 
proach very nearly to a union which might prove fruitful, 

“I~ FAMINE... IN WAR.”—Famine and war are the two 
great fears of Arab life. Scanty enough at all times is the 
provision to be found in the wide plains of the sun-stricken 
desert; but when two dr three winters have passed, bringing 
only slight showers or none at all, the spring herbage 
for the cattle fails, and sickness and death work havoc 
among the herds and flocks, and in the hair houses of the 
Badu. In seasons not long past, as many as half the 
stock in certain districts died off. What this means can be 
fully understood only hy those who know how much the 
Arab is dependent on his cattle. In such times the camps 
are moved, if possible, into the neighborhood of the oases, 
The evenings see many dark figures stealing softly from the 
tents towards the houses of the settled dwellers. Entering, 
they await in silence the approach of supper-time; and, to 
the extent of his limited means, the householder provides for 
the necessities of his unfortunate desert-brother. As for war, 
again, the Badu spend their days amid alarms. War is the 
business of many of the tribesmen. In the ghazzu, or wild 
plundering raid, they find their highest joy. Even kinsmen 
make war upon kinsmen, and few there are among all the 
far-scattered encampments who know of a surety, when they 
retire to rest, that they will not have to rise and fight for 
property and life ere the dawn. 

“In LEAGUE WITH THE Stones OF THE Freip.”—Much 
of the land of Palestine is covered with stones to such an 
extent as would cause despair to the Western farmer, and 
the casual observer would say cultivation was hopeless, But 
let him pass in the later spring, when from the kindly soil 
in the interstices, protected, perhaps, somewhat, from the 
fierce heat by the overlying stones, healthy stalks of grain 
rise and wave gracefully in the sun, and he will probably 
echo these words; for the tiller of the soil seems indeed to 





vant left, the robber bands had taken his all, and perhaps 


be “in league with the stones of the field.” 


terly told Job to curse God and die. He told her she talked: , 
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“Tuy Seep sHaLL pe Great.... THOU sHALT ComE 
v0 Toy Grave In a Fuut Acr.”—To the Oriental mind 
nothing is so manifestly a token of God’s favor as wealth of 
posterity and length of days, This fact is reflected in com- 
mon speech, If one wishes to express gratitude for kindness 
received, or to show his desire for your welfare and happi- 
ness, he will almost certainly say, “ May God spare to you 
your children!” and “ May God give you length of days!” 

Safed, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





IN OUR FATHER’S WORLD 


we HUNGER. 
OPPOSITION. 

MAY pain 

HAVE 


EVIL-SPEAKING. 





“ If God is for us, who is against us?” 


SAVED s8% SORROW. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ When peace, like a river, attendeth my way.” 
‘* Afflictions, though they seem severe.” 

“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
** Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

* When languor and disease invade.” 

**O thou, whose mercy guides my way.” 

“ My Jesus, as thou wilt!” 

“ O Holy Saviour! Friend uriseen.” 




















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Tue Boox.—What kind of poem is Job? What por- 
tions are prose? What is theobject of the poem? What is 
known about its author? about the date of its composition? 
Where did Job live? (Job 1:1.) Was hea real person, or 
only a poetical fiction? What was his station? (Job 1: 3.) 
What was his character? (Job1:1,5,8.) What kind of 
life would you think that God would grant to such a man? 
(Psa. 1 : 1-3.) 

2..Tue Srory.—What taunt did Satan utter before God ? 
(Job 1: 9-11.) Under what circumstances is this argument 
still urged? What is the falsity of the argument? How 
only could it be proved absolutely to be false ? What, there- 
fore, is one undoubted reason for the existence of sorrows in 
the world? What trial of Job did God permit? (Job1: 
12.) Why is it due to God’s own honor to disprove such 
assertions of Satan? Why was the reason for his afflictions 
hidden from Job? How truly, thus far, does the poem illus- 
trate the freedom of thought and action granted to the evil? 
the providence of God, that, nevertheless, controls everything? 

8. Tux Trrat.—What calamities strike Job’s possessions ? 
(Job 1 : 18-17); his family? (Job 1: 18,19.) Which set of 
evils was most grievous to him? How are both classes of 
misfortunes illustrative of the sorrows that often attend good 
men? In what spirit did Job receive his losses? (Job 1: 
20-22.) Has this submission any parallel in modern life? 
What? Why is such a spirit a manly, and not a weak one? 
What plan was Satan next permitted to try? (Job 2: 1-8.) 

4, Tue Discusston.— What spiritual difficulties must have 
assailed Job when these calamities came upon him? Who 
came to console him ? (Job 2: 11-13.), Where was Teman ? 
What does “Shuhite” mean? (Gen. 25:2.) Where was 
the district so named? Where did the Naamathite come 
from? What introduced the discussion? (Job 3 : 1-26.) 
What did Job’s friends try to show was the cause of his suf- 
ferings? (Job 4: 7,8.) What objection did Job raise? (Job 
6: 24-30.) What was the friends’ answer? (Job 8 : 3-7.) 
Who is speaking the words of to-day’s lesson? (Job 4 : 1.) 

5. Goop Our or Evin (vs. 17-27).—Why does the world 
consider those whom God chastises to be unhappy? What 
are some of the elements of their real happiness? What 
differeht ways are there, opep and secret, of despising God’s 
chastening? What are some of God’s ways of making sore? 
What are some of his ways, often unrecognized, of binding 
up? Does Eliphaz imply that God will deliver in seven 
troubles only? In general terms, what‘troubles pass over 
good people and do not afflict them? If this were not true, 
and troubles in general afflicted the good more than the evil, 
what should we be obliged to conclude regarding the charac- 
terof God? What, however, are some conspicuous examples 
of good men stricken down by each of the calamities men- 
tioned in verses 20-23? What are some reasons why it 
would not be best to make prosperity in worldly matters the 
inevitable and immediate result of goodness? What is “the 
scourge of the tongue”? What was it, to an Oriental hus- 


; ; 





bandman, to be “in league with the stores of the field”? 
What blessings would you add to those named by Eliphaz, to 
complete the list of advantages won by goodness? How can 
we increase our measure of contentment with what God sends 
us, whether it seem good or evil? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What sort of man was Job? 2. What charge did Satan 
bring against him? 3. Howdid God seek to prove that Job 
served him unselfishly ? “4. How did Job receive the afilic- 
tions sent? 5. What does the lesson teach us about Ged’s 
feeling toward men upon whom he sends sufferings? (Golden 
text). 6. Why does God bring sufferings upon the evil? 7. 
Why does God afflict men who love him, and whom he loves? 

Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Happiness is what happens to us in the line of our long- 
ings. Blessing is what comes to us in the line of God’s 
choosing. Prosperity is having what we like. Welfare is 
having what it is best for ustohave. Blessing and welfare are 
better for us than happiness or prosperity; and this truth 
is the teaching of this lesson. We ought to be happy even 
in unhappiness, in God’s service. 

We want to choose for ourselves, and we do not know what 
is best for ourselves. We are not quite so sure that God knows 
better than we as to our needs, and that he is ever ready to 
give to us accordingly, as to make us contented with all his 
orderings in our behalf. When he gives us what we long for, 
we think he is favorable to us; but when he gives us what is 
contrary to our wishes we think him displeased with us, even 
though the gifts he sends are a great deal better for us than 
those we longed for. 

Afflictions, trials, hardships, are among God’s best gifts to 
his dear ones. If only we will look up through the gifts to 
the wise and loving Giver, we shall be trustful and glad-hearted 
at all times; but if we look at the gifts themselves, in the 
light of our imperfect estimate of them, we shall have added 
cause for discomfort in, and discomfort through, our fear that 
God is not as favorable to us as in our brighter hours. 

God loves us better than we love our dearest loved ones, 
better even than we love ourselves. If we hold fast to this 
conviction, we shall have good in times of greatest adversity 
and personal suffering. And every believer who has tested 
this truth for himself knows that it is a true truth. 


ADDED POINTS. 

If we fealize that our trials are evidences of God’s love, 
how can we regret that they have come to us? 

Every sorrow that God permits is a new opportunity of 
comfort from him. 

“ Angels might envy man bis tearful eyes, 
When God’s hand dries.” 

There is no kind of trial in God’s providence that has not 
a special cure for it in his ministry of love. 

He who realizes that he is one with God can be cheerful in 
the face of every danger that God has power over. 

All nature is subject to God, therefore God’s child has 
nothing to fear from the beasts or the stones, or any other 
department of nature. 

He whom God keeps is safe by day and by night. 

God’s truth is declared to those who have open ears for it. 








‘ BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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SUPERFLUOUS LITERARY HELPS.* 


The full title of the goodly volume labeled on its back 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature arouses high ex- 
pectations which the work itself is far from fulfilling. 
Anybody might welcome, if well done, “ An Index to 
General Literature, Biographical, Historical, and Lit- 
erary Essays and Sketches, Reports and Publications of 
Boards and Societies Dealing with Education, Health, 
Labor, Charities and Corrections, etc., etc.;” especially 
when the volume is “issued by the publishing section of 
the American Library Association,” edited by the well- 
known cataloguer who is at the head of the Amherst 
College library, and embodies some results of the Jabors 
of no less than fifty-nine contributors, including such 
good bibliographers or librarians as Franklin B. Dexter, 
Paul L. Ford, Miss C. M. Hewins, and James L. Whit- 
ney. One has, however, three hundred and twenty-nine 
pages of heterogeneous but not comprehensive references 





*The A. L. A. [American Library Association] Index; an index 
to gaee literature : biographical, historical, and literary essays 
and sketches, reports and publications of boards and societies deul- 
ing with education, health, labor, charities and corrections, etc., etc, 
By W. 1. Fletcher; with the co-operation of many librarians. Issued 
by the publishing section of the American Library Association. 4to, 
cloth, pp, vi, 329. : Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, $5. 

References for Lite Workers; with introductions to topics and 
= for debate. By Henry Matson. 8vo, cloth, pp. v, 582. 

hicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $3. 

Handy-Book of lg Be es By William 8. Walsh. Crown 
Svo, cloth, pp. 1104. phia : J. B..Lippincott Co. Price, $3.50. 





to a body of books that is neither inclusive enough nor 
exclusive enough ; and these references have little sym- 
metry or method except that accidentally given them 
by the final alphabetization. Hard-working librarians 
apparently sent in material gleaned in minutes snatched 
from the busy hours of daily service, while the editor 
and his assistant worked over the books immediately 
accessible to them; but the entirety in no sense covers 
the field of “ general literature” as does Poole’s indis- 
pensable index that of periodical literature. Some— 
mapny—references can here be found ; but bibliographi- 
cal sins of omission and of commission are so numerous 
that the volume, as a whole, stands in the way of the 
preparation of the better book we ought to have had, 
and still need. 

A few random examples, which might be extended 
indefinitely, will suffice to show what will be found, or 
not found, by the student or other worker who turns to 
these pages to see what “general literature” proffers 
on certain subjects. Take, for instance, Emerson’s Con- 
duct of Life, one of the half-dozen books that should 
first have been indexed in such a work; the essay on 
Beauty is recorded, but those on Fate, Power, Wealth, 
Culture, Behavior, Worship, and Illusions are not, 
Under Dialects we find only “see English language, 
dialects of;” turning thither, the only entry is R. Gar- 
nett’s Philological Essays, 1859. Character is an im- 
portant topic; but no allusion is made to anything by 
Emerson, or to the four important essays introducing 
Whipple’s widely known Character and Characteristic 
Men, though the index mentions Whipple’s “ works, in 
general,” which it says are London publications. Under 
Colleges, no essay from Porter’s or Thwing’s books on 
American Colleges is cited, though they are the first to. 
which a student would naturally be referred. The only’ 
American authorities on coeducation, so far as this book 
knows, are Anna C. Brackett, one year-book of Boston 
University, and one circular of the United States Bureau 
of Education. Two essays by Frances Power Cobbe, an 
oration by Everett, and a paper by C. M. Ingleby, are 
all the equipment fer one who would seek information 
concerning the movement for kindness to animals, though. 
there is, under Vivisection, a curious medley of refer- 
ences. 

The only entries concerning Sunday-schools are 
one each by W. E. Channing, the ‘‘7th Earl of Car- 
lisle,” John Bright, and Gail Hamilton. Carlyle’s and 
President Porter’s essays on the choice of books are un- 
recorded, but treatises on the general theme by A. B. 
Whipple, and by W. 8. Walsh and “‘ William Shepard ” 
(the same man), find a place. The catena of friendship- 
authorities consists of Bacon, Goldsmith, Ballantyne, 
Walsh, Hamerton, Munger, R. W. Proctor (sic), and 
Gail Hamilton. Of the chapters in Hawthorne’s Bio- 
graphical Stories only that on Queen Christina is cited; 
all the subjects of his Biographical Sketches are ignored, 
but the young reader can ascertain where a “ pen-pic- 
ture”? of Oscar Wilde is to be found. Of the larger hia- 
tories of American literature Tyler’s important work is 
left out, but full index-records are made to Nichol’s 
American Literature, of which there are probably not 
twenty copies in this country. Our old friend Edgar 
Allen Poe reappears in the index of authors at the end. 
It would be interesting to know what a professor of 
economics would say of the entries under Free Tzade 
and Protection. The indexing of Higginson’s ‘and . 
Warner’s essays is erratic. Such solid volumes of essays 
as those of Ezra Abbot or Elisha Mulford are unindexed, 
and from Austin Phelps’s important and stimulating list 
only My Portfolioischosen. Sparks’s still useful Amer- 
ican Biography, accessible in so many smaller libraries, 
is untouched ; the popular essays of Richard Grant White 
are unknown; R. H. Stoddard is absent, but J. L. Stod- 
dard is present; only one of Alger’s collections of essays 
is chronicled; to A. P. Russell is credited ‘‘ Sketches 
and Essays,”—there is nosuch book; W.C. Prime, Olivé 
Thorne Miller, Bradford Torrey, G. E. Woodberry, and 
Agnes Repplier are less fortunate than W. H. Rideing 
or G. W. Bungay, whose Off-hand Takings and Crayon 
Sketches (New York. 1854) seems a great favorite with 
some one of the contributors; Civil War has no entry, 
and the only one under Rebellion is “right of, Chris- 
tian teaching on, Oxenham, Stud. in eccl. his., 171; ” 
a single worthless citation is all that is given under 
Etching; Starr King’s best essays are untouched ; Long- 
fellow’s and Norton’s invaluabie essays on Dante are 
left in the dark; Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library 
is professedly indexed, but its delightful paper on Samuel 
Richardson is not; the work, though avowedly including 
‘‘ reports and publications of boards and societies dealing 
with education, health, labor, charities and corrections, | 
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etc., etc.,” ignores 8. G. Howe and the 
Gallaudets, and gives under the ‘head of 
“Deaf and Dumb” exactly three entries,— 
one from Sir William Hamilton, 6ne from 
Mrs. C. Kelsey, and one from Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany. But this review must 
stop somewhere. 

Mr. Henry Matson’s References for 
Literary Workers, with Introductions to 
Topics, and Questions for Debate, is less 
ambitious in scope, and is apparently de- 
signed forstill-surviving country debating- 
societies, and for academy and college stue 
dents of the less reliant class, who need 
suggestions of topics such as the query “ Is 
country life preferable, on the whole, to 
city life?” But there are few errors of 
statement; and the book, if one will par- 
don its constant overestimate of the help- 
lessness of the average debater or writer 
of “themes,” may prove useful to those 
who do not try to make it a substitute for 
original thought or direct investigation. 

A third consultation-book, Mr, William 
8. Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 
osities, is really the most praiseworthy of 
the three, because it frankly says at the 
start; “ Primarily, the aim of this handy- 
book is to entertain. If it succeeds in in- 
structing as well, there is no harm done.” 
Its thousand closely printed pages, tnus 
avowedly superfluous, are really packed 
with an enjoyable heterogeneous mass of 
the odds-and-ends of literary allusion, gos- 
sip, or eccentricity,—a mass from which 
one may readily draw much amusement 
for the hour of rest, and in which he will 
incidentally find not a little that is worth 
remembering. 


There are comparatively few books about 
Armenia, the first nation which adopted 
Christianity as its national creed. The 
history of Father Issaverdens the Mechi- 








tarist, published at Venice in English, is 
utterly uncritical. Mr, M. C. Gabrielian 
has undertaken to supply the want in The 
Armenians ; or, The People of Ararat. It 
is good as far as it goes, but by no means 
adequate to the subject. The best part is 
the account of the present political situa- 
tion, and the sufferings of this martyr 
people under Turkish pashas and Koor- 
dish raids. Nextim merit is the sketch 
of the old national Church of. Armenia 
and of the Reformed Church which has 
been formed by American missionaries 
during the last seventy years. Mr. Gabri- 
elian is a member of the latter; but he 


Writes of the former in a spirit of charity, |. 


and even of respect for an institution which 
has ‘done so much to save the nationality 
of the Haiks, as the Armenians call them- 
selves. The account of the earlier history 
of the country is less full and less critical 
than could be desired. In the Appendix 
is given a copy of Professor Sayce’s 
translation of the cuneiform inscriptions 


found in Armenia, and also the Haiti | 
Humayoun of 1856, in which Sultan Abdul | 
Medjid made fine promises as to the legal | 


status of his Christian subjects. (12mo, 
pp. 220, illustrated. Philadelphia: Allen, 
Lane, and Scott. Price, $1.) 





During Dr. James Stalker’s visit to this 
country for the delivery of his Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on “‘ The Preacher,” he 


‘ . . “ A boo 
also preached impressive discourses at dred pages the whole course of Bible history is ana- 
| lyzed, delineated, and ex 


Yale, Northfield, and other places. These 
and some others he has collected into a 
volume, Men and Morals, and they make 
a volume not unworthy to stand besid« 
his Jmago Christi. Those on “Con- 
science,” ‘‘ Temptation,” and “The Four 
Men,” are especially impressive ; and they 
owe this quality in large part to their un- 
studied simplicity and the sense of reality 
in the speaker, and his power to set his 


a sean | BN TERWBSS BSS" “cabrier's triumphal 
hearers a-thinking on the line of his sug- | Wika Anthems" for church choirs. Speci- 
gestions. (12mo, pp. 178. New York and ' U Co oto W Madison St. Chicnge tik 


Chicago: Fleming H, Revell Company. 
Price, $1.) p 


The subject of Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen’s latest novel, The Golden Calf, is 
the familiar theme of American plutocracy 
and its political influence. The moral of 
the satire is wholesome, and the tale is 
not without interest, but its general plot 
has so often been more strongly handled |* 
that the book seems a comparative failure. 
It hardly appears possible that it should 
have come from the pen of the author of 
that idyllic story of Norway, Gunnar. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 230. Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania: Flood and Vincent. Price, $1.) 


Still another addition to an already 
voluminous special literature is The Eve 
of the French Revolution, by Edward J. 
Lowell, clearly retelling the familiar story 
of French life before the thunder-storm 
burst upon it. (12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 408. 
Bosvon: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
Price, $2.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver. 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount | 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is | 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advextising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 


an advance of twenty per cent upon the regue 
lar rates. 











Dr. Taylor’s 
Bible 
Biographies. 


Each 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
David, King of Israel. 
Daniel the Beloved. 
Joseph the Prime-Minister. 
Elijah the Prophet. 
Moses the Law-Giver. 
Paul the Missionary. 
Peter the Apostle. 


Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the 
Queen. 
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Illustrated. 


Uniform with the above : 
The Scottish Pulpit. 


BY THE 








Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 


Published vy HARPER & BROTHERS, 1... 


B@& The above works are for sale by all booksellera, 
or will be sent by matl on receipt af price. 














| Manual of Bible History 
in Connection with the General History of the 
| World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged, 12mo,cloth, $1.50. 

ik of rare excelfence, Within its five hun- 
lained with remarkable 

The Con- 


intelligence, judgment, and literary skill.” — 
prepationaltad 


| Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. ¥. 


| (\ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 


‘or Sun- 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents; 
boa: Gives perfect 2 on. THE 


W. W. Watney Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


& A 3 T bk MUSIC, new. Send 


5 cents for specimen. 


| Goodenough & Woelom C., 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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The City of Brooklyn. By Jutian RAvru. 
With 14 Illustrations. 


An April Birthday at Sea. A Poem. By 
James Russect Lowe tt. With 2 Illustrations 
by W. Hamitton Gisson and Rosina Emmet 
SueRwoop. 

Washington Society. II.—Intimate. By 
Henry Loomis Netson. With sg Illustrations 
by C. S. Remnuarr. 

Retribution. A Story of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Howarp Pyis. With 2 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

The Story of the Buffalo. 
Russg.Lv. 

A Modern Knight. Reminiscences of General 
M. G. Vallejo. By Emity Browne Powag tt. 

With Portrait of General M. G. Vallejo. 
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Other features are: 


Editor's Study and Editor’s Drawer. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A ¥EAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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In the Barracks of the Czar. By Pov_tnery 
Bicetow. With 12 Lllustrations by Frepsric 
REMINGTON. 

The Refugees. A Tale of ‘Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dovie. Part IV. With s Il- 
lustrations by T. pp THULSTRUP. 


SPARE LNIALNYIA LIAL IAL) 


Horace Chase. A Novel. By ConsTAncz >< 
Fenimore Wootson. Part IV. 

The Progress of Art in New York. By 
Grorce Parsons LATHROP. y) 


University Extension in Canterbury. A 
Sketch. By Resecca Harpine Davis. 

Poems. Love and Death. By Witiam H. 
Hayne.—The Storm-Wind. By Arto Barss. 
—A Violet Speaks. By Louise CHANDLER 
MovuttTon. 
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Madison St., Chicago, Ij. 





The Blood 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


Covenant. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 








tion. 


| They show what such words as “‘ blood,” 


One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or a§ more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
| of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 

It was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,”’ that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 
“The Blood Covenant”’ was the result of these investigations. 

The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 


|. munion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 
| show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 
| This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 
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“life,” “life-giving,” “ sacrifice,” ‘‘com- 
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A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. Price, $2.00. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 
ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
Fot Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS, A collection of pretty and 


| pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 


family circle. 9% sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK, New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
an. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Stusic of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
PriceS]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Paimer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
ally appropriate for rendering during this year. 
rice 75cents. (THE MUSICAL MR sup- 
plies all r ble d ds for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price$i. 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 
Any of the above named books will be sent post-paia 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


_—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE 'JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINOCINNATI, « - NEW YORK, . - OHICAGO 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 





| THE MING IMMORTAL. A new service, by 


the Rey. Rosert Lowry. 16 pp. 
ANNUAL, No, 17. Eight pages o@ new Easter 
carols by the best ree. 
ee of either of the hbove, Se. each by mail; 
per hundred by ex mot prepaid. 


press, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN . 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Oth St. New York, 


Best Sunday-school Music Book 
SONGS OF THE COVENANT 


By C. C.. CONVERSE. 
Fresh, cheice, and superior in all respects 


Music and words, net, 30 cents ; postpaid, 35 cents. 
Words only, boards, net, 290 cents; postpaid, 22cents, 
“  “ cloth, net, 10 cents; postpaid, 12 cents, 


Sample copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 


Richmond, Va. 


Containing 203 selections of hymns adapted 
to Sunday-school or Junior Society meetings. 
Until April 30, any supt. or prest. naming 
school or society represented, and enclosing 
| 10c, for postage, will receive a sample copy of 
| this admirable collection. To others the 
| price is 35c. per copy. 

JOHN J. HOOD, 





1024 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





Six Delightful Carols on Sunda 


































March 95, 1898, 


















EDUCATIONAL. 
Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 


LAW School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 
Ho} ME." stampe fet 


J. Corner, Jr. 
we TRON, Mier. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 


‘Miss Gordon's ‘Boarding an 7 and Day School 


FOR pans. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most Tg location In 


Phila. 13th year opens music, 
and college Fa wale eos SF on aaeieohion 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than S0me of those you 
brotght to me, and the cure was rapid and truly won- 
de ” Refer alee, 4 - — D, Wattles, publisher of 
The Seetay Ke School T' 

Send for pees paraphiet to Edwin 58. got 
ston, Princ! pring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


‘Weekly excursions from New 
LD PLL York 5 jomtoe, and Phila. 
AR. tin eee i Ny ara eae poe 

e8 ; e ~) ties; 
rine Send o tor “Tourist Gazette.” H. GA 2 r 


SONS, 113 , ta, New York. (Established 1844.) 


Safety, ecomomy convenience, 
Wo RLO Sof AIR, som a a of ty a’ , Fair gate, 
city of oor 


tents, in walking distance of Words . ate Pair round, 
re escapes nee: ‘or culars, send postal 
tod ‘Vin Fimer, M.E. Church Block, © 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Two of the OXFORD Bars, Palestine, and St. 
Paul’s Travels, are beautifully mounted ther in 
one cornice case, with@H orn’s metallic spring 
rollers, and silk tas<els, covering the same wall space, 
and making a useful and rt tiful ornament. 







































THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


ad preseuts with tremendous nr ona e Me nae ae all 
human aes of the Saviour.” — ne. 
12mo, half cloth cents, id, Address Pabliea- 
tion Society, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann &St., N. Y. 


soears, wawre? Picturesque Chicago 
ax§UJ|DE7 == WORLD'S FAIR 


peta plete gece 
So riets con rea) a 2a, fo Fetail price paid. 


pad H. WOOOWARD & £20~, Baltimore, 1 


“Columbus and the World’s Fair.” 


Booey: bound volume, containing nowy 
es, over 600 pictures. Authorized ed 
ton Remit $1.00 for sample. One agent sold 
214 copies in lidays. Liberal terms. 30 days’ 
credit, Act quick. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
best and most simple ma- 
Intere' eable 

























ee 
writer 
Sonal Wash. 8, dress type 


CURIOSITIES 2 BIBLE 


10,000 Persons, Places, and Things; with Key. Also 
Bible Studies, Readings, Prayer-Meeting Outlines, 
Concert Exercises, Chalk-Talks, Seed-Thoughts, Ref- 
erence Tables, Maps,etc. 606 pages. $2.00. Post free, 
on receipt of price. AGENTS find quick sales and 
bigs pay. E.! B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


or ) ENTS, WANTED 0 On 5 iw Pate ALARY 


a Erasing Pencil. Agents pow Fe 850 a a 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X 1133, LaCrosse, W’ 


WALL’ PAPERS 


tr ny ors a4 
ber top crisinps oes ioe. A 
It will pay yop ia 

CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St. Phila. 


Wouldn’t You 

rather have beautiful paper on your walls than 

It costs You may choose b; 

send you 100 1 caauples for to. Prices, Tre. sit niet os 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. . 


Ww WALL PAPER: aay 


4 myedsn zie Ws Market $1., Phi 


























won MALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


for postage on 100 samples; 
pet TF Good rs from 2c. te 10¢. — 
FF. BH. CADY, 315 h St, Prov vidence, BR. 
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1 The White House Dining Room Chart 


New throughout from cover to cover: containing a 
Bill of Pare for every day in the whole year. Notwo 
alike, and plain, practical directions for preparing ev: 

dish from soup to dessert. scot! 
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$3. OO ror onty 50 Cts. 


Monsy must be sent during the Month of March. 


te Hfome Magazine 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR ONE YEAR ano me 


White House Dining Room Chart, 
Fancy Work Chart, 

Prose and Poetry Chart, 

Spring Dressmaking Chart, 

d Floral Chart 


For Only Fifty Cents. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE has a circulation of over 375,000 every 
month. We want a million; hence our great offer. 

THE HOME IiAGAZINE is handsomely illustrated by most skillful 
artists. The Best Story-writers contribute to its columns, and every 
one at home will find something of interest. 

It contains interesting pages for the Mother and Children; all about 


Flowers, the Dining Room, Fashions, Fancy Work, Sunday Reading 
and many other home subjects. 


Full Account of Washington Society. 
Now, THE HOME -MAGAZINE -for'one year is only Fifty Cents, 
but we make you the following liberal offer: 
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1Fancy Work Chart : 
| Containing over 300 illustrations of Plain and Orna- § 
H mental Initials, Drawn Work, Netting, Embroidery, § 
} Tatting, Patchwork, Miscellaneous Fancy Work and } 
_Home Decoration. : 
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iThe Home Magazine Poetry 
7 «and Prose Chart 


Especially adapted for selections § 
for School Children. : 















We have received over fifty thousand new 
subscribers during February, and many thou- 
sands more have written us asking how to send 
the money and to extend the time. Hence we 
extend this great offer during March. We will 
send THE HOME MAGAZINE for one year, and 
the five charts, for only FIFTY CENTS, if money 
Is sent during March. Mention this paper. 
DON’T DELAY. 
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Spring Dress Making Chart § 
} Just completed, with Designs of [} 
all the ltatest Spring Fashions of # 
1893, with what to wear and how 


what to plant,» when te plant and } 






TESTE HOES EEE FOEEEEEETS SHEET HEEEES 


Floral Chart 


All about flowers and plants; § 


how to plant. Invaluable to every § 
lover of flowers. : 


be ee eeeeeees 











TEN COMMANDMENTS 


COVENANT OF LOVE. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 











~werreerfrertgff; vrefewefttkgksetrtrt"'T'"'''*** 








A new view of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the light of Ori- 
ental methods of thought and 
manner of speech. Instead of 
being arbitrary commands of God, 
they are shown to be ten clauses 
in a covenant of love. To gain 
this view of them is to learn how 
love is the fulfilling of the law. 

38 pages (5% X7% inches). Price, 
25 cents, For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Fiiatdighte Pa. 
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a Crafs's Primary Teacher's at 


UMMOND. NEW YORE CiTY. 

















— and moderatein 
fyourstationer does 


OSTON BOND 
UNKER HILL 


send 6 cts, for samples. 
Samuel W ard Co., Boston. 





Fete ee eeee sense 


Send money in Postal Notes, 
Money Orders, Express 
Orders, Checks or Silver, 


THE BRODIX 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


614 Eleventh St., N. We 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CITY WITHOUT A 
CHURCH. 

A new Address by HENRY DRUM- 

MOND. 1st edition sixty thousand. 

Price, 35 cents. Just published. 


“ Allow me to thank you for that frist mono- 
grap’ on ‘A City without a Church. * I wish it could 
in the hands of every rector."’— Rev. J. Sanders Reed, 





For sale by ali booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
@ price, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
OXFORD MAPS, evc. 


oun mew editions are pacunates Noy any other 

of Palestine. St, Paul’ tire Travels, and 

Fay pt and Sinai, with the Route of the Israelites, 

The new edition of the latter map is exceedingly in- 


| wee 4 dap Publi address 


ap Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 








mee | ~ Over one thousand leading booksellers 
OSTON (eae * aresuperi: rin 


and stationers in the United States sell 
Bushnell’s Perfect LetterCopying Books. 
No press required. 





































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is petites weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 

ONE COPY, ONG VEAT,.......c0ccceeesscesereeessesereeeeceeeHl. 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 6.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

ance. 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
offi ome or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
supplied with as speny copies as may be ce 
sired, at the followin u 


b rates « 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
indiv dresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
80 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Dames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent pertiy 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 





yearly c 


i 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
clubs, at the teat rate, to the extent that 
Clubs may be divided into packages of five or 

more, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free co 
@liowed for every ten copies Pn 
. The free copies for poe 
well be sent separately, but will be 


, additional, will be 
for in aclub of either 
e clubs cannot 
ncluded in the 


é ns may be made at one time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 








Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children, 
It’s use has 
brought 





—4 
Ss 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish, 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








8 that are open during only a portion of the 
| may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
© papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

per is mailed, separately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
EP taped may have the Address changed at any time 
out charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
a = the =a o ao an ay avienal os ow 
ying cents, the erence in the price o 
twod of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
y of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha 
) ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

Fs fC eae ae 
The paper wil! not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
rs for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
xpiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the poper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine jt, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schook Times will be sent to any of the 
pease embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One y, one year, 8 shillings. 
wo ¢¢ more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

poner must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
it either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paterno#ter Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

AY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 











1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST » FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BosTON, Mass, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
ent merits et yy have been fully o 
G ht to have it on sale. Ask him for | 
D. §. WILTBERGER, Prop., 253 N. 24 St, Phila, Pa. 











090%eqe%eqe 
A WHEEL % 
OF WEAR 


That grows old beautifully— 
and is very, very old before it 
is aged — The Hartford Bicy- 
cle is built on honor — Cata- 
logue free for a postal — Hart- 
ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 








which might be relieved by a 
simple remedy like Brown’s 


a sérious Bronchial or Lung 
Trouble. 







A Cough or Sore-Throat, 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, may cause 


The Troches are un- 
rivalled for relieving all Throat 
Irritations caused by cold. 





A PRACTICAL’ EVERYDAY 


FREE containing over 2,500 
tested recipes. 320 
pages, boundin cloth. Don't fall to 


the WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


The Perfect Purity 
and Solubility of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


—(Bestand Goes Farthest)— 


permit of its instanta- 
neous preparation, 
and render it Highly 
Digestible and 
Nutritious. 

















Relieves all forms of 
Dyspepsia. Prescribed 
by 25,000 physicians 
this year. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no as prwaye reed Put upin1®b 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &80N, 











P, 0. Bex 287. New York (City, N. ¥. 


inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa, 








WELL-ATTESTED MERIT. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 
** 40 ORANGE STREET, 
“ Brooxtyn, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 

“T have used Aticocx's Porous PLasters for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as 
able, for the many sufferers who come to us for 
assistance, and have found them a genuine relief 
for most of the aches and pains which flesh is heir 
to. Ihave used Aticock’s Porous PLasters for 
all kinds of lameness and acute pain, and by fre- 
quent experiments find that they can control many 
cases not noticed in your circulars. 

“ The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
ay in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 

n used to recommend any other it is without my 

authority or Sanction,” 


George Augustus Sala writes to 
the London Daily Telegraph: 


“I especially have a pleasant remembrance of 
the ship's doctor—a very experienced maritime 
medico indeed—who tended me most kindly dur- 
ing a horrible spell of bronchitis and spasmodic 
asthma, provoked by the sea-fog which had 
swooped down on us just after we left San Fran- 
cisco, But the doctor’s prescriptions, and the 
increasing warmth of the temperature as we neared 
the tropics, and, in particular, a couple of A.t- 
cocx’s Porous Piasters clapped on—one on the 
chest and another between the shoulder-blades— 
soon set me right.” 


Russell Sage, the well-known 


financier, writes: 


“ 506 Friern Avenue, 
“ New York City, December 20, 1890. 

“ For the last twenty years I have been using 
Autcocx’s Porous Piasters. They have re- 
peatedly cured me of rheumatic pains and pains 
in my side and back, and, whenever I havea 
cold, one on my chest ahd one on my back 
speedily relieve me. 

** My family are never without them,” 


Marion Harland, on page 103 of 
her popular work,** Common Sense 
for Maid, Wife, and Mother,” says : 

“For the aching back ALLcocx’s Porous Pias- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the sen- 
sation of the sustained pressure of a strong, warm 
hand with certain tonic qualities developed in the 
wearing. It should be kept over the seat of the 
uneasiness for several days—in obstinate cases, for 
perhaps a fortnight.” 





accept a substitute. 


The Rev, Mark Guy Pearse writes: 
* Beprorp Pracez, Russert Square. 
“Lonpon, December 10, 1888. 

“TI think it only right that I should tell you of 
how much use I find Attcocx’s Porous Ptas- 
TERS in my family and amongst those to whom I 
have recommended them. I find them a very 
breastplate against colds and coughs.”* 

W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge 
and Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, writes : 

“ Jupce Butipme, 
“Cor, Friern Ave. and Sixteentu Street, 
“ New York, January 14, 1891. 

* About three weeks since, while suffering from 
a severe cold which had settled on my chest, I 
applied an ALtcock’s Poruus PLaster, and in a 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household, for use in ease of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises or pains of any kind. I know that 
in my case the results have been entirely satisfac- 
tory and beneficial.” 


Henry Thorne, Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., writes: 


“Exeter Hatt, STRAND, 
“ Lonpon, February 2, 1888. 

“I desire to bear my testimony to the value of 
A.tcock's Porous Piasters, I have used them 
for pains in the back and side, arising from rheu- 
matic and other causes, never without deriving 
benefit from their application. They are easily 
applied and very comforting. Those engaged, as 
I am, in public work which involves exposure to 
sudden changes of temperature, will do well to 
keep a supply of Aticock’s Porous PLasTERs 
in their portmanteaus.” 


Hon, James W. Husted says: 


“When suffering from a severe cough, which 

d pul fy difficulties, which I was 
recommended to go to Florida to relieve, I deter- 
mined to test Aticocx’s Porous PLasTers. 
I applied them to my chest and between the 
shoulder-blades, and in less than a fortnight was 
entirely cured.’’ 


Henry A. Mott,Jr., Ph. D., F.C.S., 


late Government chemist, certifies: 


** My investigation of ALLcocg’s Porous Ptas- 
TER shows it to contain valuable and essential 
ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I 








find it superior to and more efficient than any 
other plaster.”’ 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCocK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 


WORTH REPEATING. 


RESPITE. 
(W. D. Howells, in Harper’s Magazine. } 


Drowsing, the other afternoon, I la 
Ta that sweet interlude that falls 
Waking and yy when all being is seen 
Ofone complexion, and the vague dreams play 
Among the thoughts, and the thoughts go astray 
Amongthedreams. My mother, who has been 
Dead almost half my life, appeared to lean 
Above me, a boy, in a house far away, 
That once was home, and all the troubled years 
That have been since, were asif they were not. 
The voices that are hushed were in my ears, 
The looks and motions that I had forgot 
Were in my eyeg; and they disowned the tears 
That now again beneath their lids are hot. 








ENERGY, NOT INDOLENCE, 
IN HEAVEN. 


[From The (London) Spectator. ] 


There is certainly something singularly 
inane, and, we might also say, even un- 
English, in the ordinary idea which Eng- 
lish believers in immortality so often aeem 
to accept,—that it will consist in mere 
rest and praise, in repose and expressions 
of wonder at the goodness of God. The 
notion appears to be derived from the pas- 
sage in Scripture in which it is briefly said 
that the good who die in the Lord may 
“rest from their labors, and.their works 
do follow them,” which certainly does not 
promise them any indogent repose in the 
satisfaction of already achieved and re- 
warded effort,.but would rather seem to 
convey, on the contrary, a restoration of 
energy in the next life which will fall into 
the same grooves with the energy of this. 
The vision in the Apocalypse of exalted 
beings who are perpetually ascribing glory 
to God, has no doubt given rise to the 
feeblest of all conceptions of the character 
of that doxology. As human beings do 
not show their true reverence for men by 
indolent cries of admiration, but by throw- 
ing their whole hearts and energies into 
the attitude which they so much admire, so 
what Catholics call the “ beatific vision ” 
is certainly far less to be construed as pee. 
sive and supine rapture, than as an exalted 
form of the same state of mind in which 

human beings show their human rever- 

ence. 

Who is it that best indicates his rever- 
ence for the great travelers, or the great 
biologists, or the great mathematicians, or 
the great astronomers, or the great philan- 
thropists of the past? Surely, he who 
ani in their footsteps,—who explores 
Africa with the patience and fortitude of 
Mungo Park, or follows up the clew ot 
evolution with the humble assiduity 
of Darwin, or extends the calculus of 
number with the masterly concentration 
of Newton, or explores the heavens with 
the patient search of Herschel, or alleviates 
human misery with the self-sacrifice of 
Howard or Elizabeth Fry. And itisalmost 
childish to suppose that it can take less 
energy and less effort to enter into the 
glory of the Creator than it takes to enter 
into the glory of the creature,—to follow 
in the footsteps of the Infinite Wisdom 
and Righteousness than it takes to follow 
in the footsteps of finite curiosity and 
finite goodness. 

The sense in which men rest from 
their labors, while their works follow them, 
is surely not the sense in which human 
beings fall asleep in glad fatigue with a 
feeling upon their hearts of having earned 
their rest, for that would mesg a cessation 
rather than an expansion of life,—a long 
night of half-conscious or unconscious 
repose, instead of a great increase of divine 
power. It seems almost monstrous to 
regard the initiation into divine life as 
implying a cessation of all that we most 
closely associate with life here,—as the 
happy trance of languid ecstasy instead 
of the new glow of creative vigor. Clearly, 
the “ beatific vision” must there, as here, 
be the vision which makes happy; and 
the vision which makes us happiest is 
never a vision of indolent contemplative- 
ness, but a vision to which we lend all our 
powers and all our vitality. It is, in fact, 
a vision in which the will is as much alive 
as the intellect, the sympathies as the 
imagination; in which the whole nature 
springs into a new vividness of activity as 
well as insight. 

The ordinary anticipation of the blessed- 
ness of the future is of a kind’ of happy 
trance. But a trance is not the fulness 
of life, rather, on the contrary, a kind of 
half-death, half-life, in which the mind 





catches a glimpse of something beyond 
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the verge of its ordinary horizon. Heaven, 
we may be sure, produces not a trance, but 
a steady growth in the knowled eof God ; 
and growth in the knowledge of him whose 
very Sabbath of rest is glad work still, 
cannot be mere contemplation. ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” said 
our Lord, when justifying, on the Sabbath, 
the restoration of power to the paralytic. 
And the “ beatific vision,” however free it 
may be from the sense of exhaustion, 
which really means the inadequacy of our 
powers to the work wey have to do, can 
certainly never be free from the sense of 
rowing life and strength and of that 
divine energy which we call creative... . 

If we cannot really do honor to men 
without catching something of their power, 
—and surely this is self-evident, for how 
are we to know what they were without 
appreciating the difficulties they have 
overcome and the triumphs they have 
achieved ?—it is infinitely more true that# 
we can only ascribe glory to God in any 
true sense, as we slowly and humbly learn 
to understand the infinitude of his life, 
and the infinitude of his gifts of life to 
others. 

Divine life, whatever else it is, is one 
immeasurable gift; and even to strive to 
enter into the secret of one immeasurable 
gift without at least measurable giving, is 
simply impossible. The “beatific vision” 
is a vision of giving; but a vision of giving 
can only grow into truth, as the life of 
giving grows into reality. It is not more 
certain, we take it, that we cannot spring 
at one bound into purity without purifica- 
tion, than that we cannot spring at one 
bound into beatitude without slowly 
learning that which is of the essence of 
beatitude,—the infinite munificence and 
passion of the divine generosity. 








Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or ‘“‘pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacsEeTu Co, 


ATENT Lambskin-with- 
wool-on shoe-swob and 
book—How to Take Care of 
Leather— both free at the 
store. . 
Vacuum Leather Oil, 25¢, 
and your money back if you 


want it. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


—<— — 


Ena meline 











THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


y for use, Applied Dloth 


: a 

LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
he BEST and MOST ECONOMIC. 

Btove Polish in the World. 










T BE DECEIVED 

Ny ea and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ss, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
giass package with every purchase, 




















Removes all 

od from the scalp. ey 
ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 

Makes the hair grow thick, soft 

end beautiful, All druggists or by coil 60 sts. 44 Stone Bt. KT, 


An elegant dressing. tier 
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Fourteen-Hour Wives 


of Ejight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washine Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


, w/t 

— . Made only by 

ae G N N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
eee CHICAGO, 

oj } St. Louis, 
s : SY New York, 
( LG ae Philadelphia, 
B SEED aon 


and money. 


4 Montreal. 
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Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and its place as a force in the world. 
413 pages xd inches), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New and revised edition. 323 pages (5%4x8 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
8 men of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for 
young men’s associations. 


A.Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. It isan object lesson, showing how a good 
superintendent actuall did his work. Bound 
in cloth, witha fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (54474 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
* Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 
1888. 415 pages, 54¢x8% inches, Handsomely 
bound in cloth. ce, $1.50, 


Teaching and Teachers. 

A book of 390 es (544 X7% inches), bound 
in cloth, Price’ $1.00. tt is to-day the popu- 
lar hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (534x7%% inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions 
must be tested. A book of 390 pages (544x 
8% inches). Price, $2.00. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


| of conduct, deal with fundamental principles _ 
| in their application to the affairs of every-day 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and | 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportance and probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 

er. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of theWanderings. 

478 pages Tobe inches). Two maps and 
four full-page Hustrations. Price, $3.00. 


Principles and Practice. 


Aseries of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
®olume complete in itself. 
These westys in the realm of character and 


life. 200 pages r book (4% x6%4 inches), 
tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a 
box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


These sermons were delivered before the 
conferences of. college students at Northfield. 
| Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 





} in manly living. In one volume of 53 pages 
(544X7% inches). Price, 80 cents. 
| 


| Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discov- 
eries are here by sae to_bear upon the Book 
of Jonah. The book can be read to ocventege 
} oz au wae = menage YT truth of the 

estory. 1% es, With illustrations (544x< 
7% inches). Price 20 cents. ws 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 
of Love. 





| Price, 25 cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A _ new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of thought and 
manner of speech, 88 pages (54474 inches). 
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Columbias ? 


To know Columbias|| 
is to own them—there| ||| 
are other good bi- 
cycles, but the Colum- 
bia guarantee is as) 








solid as the mint. 


Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for two 


2-cent stam fg. Co., Bow!) 
ton, New Yack, Chicago, ‘ord. 
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TRACE 00., CHICAGO, 


re ee ee | 
About a Great Country. 


Something about Farms, Stock Ranches, Timber 
Lands, Precious Metals, Iron, Coal, Building — 
Water Power, Hunting and Fishing Resorts, a 
Business Chances in Growing Towns and Cities alo 
the new and short trans-continental line of the G 
Northern Railway, in publications sent free by 


F. 1. WHITNEY, 6. P, & T.A., St. Paul, fi Minn. 


-_ AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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° ¢ Ory pad 
FIRST GOLD MORTGABES x sr Frsze 


ees. 
8 © Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT O., Tacoma, Wi 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, . 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass, 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. od 


—— 
Tt FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 


SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITUR 
COMMUNION TABLE 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halis and All Public Buildin 
Tllastrated catalogues and estimates furnished. 
Se ; 0) 108 EB. 16th St., 
"y New York. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
GEO. D. SWAN, eusctaper't Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
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BANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


merino, Iron Banner 
Send for illus. price-list. 
& Co... 188 N- 34 SL. Phila, Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
aI BROS. 


- Baltimo 
Send for illustrated = a 


PANELED Peraianent arid attractive for 


churches, halls, and stores. Send 


©. A. HA 

















METAL for designs and estimates to 
CEILINGS “"Pitutus ra. °” 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


*as23.} CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


ontaining their Improved Method of Stringi 
x“ greatest improvement in half a contmey. — 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. Catalogues free. 





A CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





WELL SPENT, ts = cent sent to (your address, on 
tai) if you wish a Piano or waut verses ai 
“Orewn” goods, give oto, for the 








CHUGH BELLS E48 


learn how it's 
(Clerks No.46). Chienges 


GEO. P. 

















“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES,” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘askinstead of the dreadful timeit usually is, Nor, 








SENSIBLE 
OTHERS eee | SENSE 


RSET WAISTS for themselves and daughters. 





JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
@eservediy great favorites with all who love 
@nd own a garden; not only for their great 
} a ting beauty, but also on account of 

being at their best tiara the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn month me when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
blooms will last fully a wee 
when freshly opened. They 
hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
Rowering as freely whether the season be a 
wetor dry one. When grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most full ey 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for $1.00. 

Our new anal @ tells of hardy Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special! stock of Rhodo- 
Gendrons. It will interest all who are interested in 
such matters, We send it FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 
Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wn. ‘Werner Harper, Manager. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The most popular new climber. Three fine! 
a plants by mall Tor $1.00. New Catalogue 
trees; shrubs, etc., free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, P-. 


READER 


Keene, N. i. 








If you love RABE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS., 
It will astonish and please, FREE. 











OUR MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


HAS UNSURPASSED FAUT | 
HANDUNe Your ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS * 


NEW YO aT 
NEW YORK PRICES | 


Bive us a [Ptal <> 
icone t = lod 








Mailed free oe 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limited 


|" HE brand “ FONTAINE ” on the inside of a glove 
is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it 
won’t tear. It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 
* 


Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 














CHAUMONT, BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 
PRR PAIR. PER PAIR. PER PAIR. 


5-Hook, Dressed St Be ti. 00 & Button Length, Undressed 4 Large 7 pe ee $1.50 
7 25 Mousquetaire.......... ..... $1.25 5-Hoo Dressed... denciiiiventineons 
4 Large Button, Dressed. : 00 6-Button sagt, 3 Dressed 7 
5-Hook, Undressed, 0o Mousquetaire...............-- 1.2% 7 
a. (=) see 1.25 8-Button Langth. "Dressed 
Mousquetaire................ 1.50 


WIR OIIOE, oecnicces conncesosseccesctccsesse 1.50 
&- Button tang Mousquetaire 


1m 1,50 
6-Button Length, Dressed Mouscuetaire, rh. 4 
8 


‘ 


If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the 
fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10 


FontTAINnE G/ove. 


PINGS &: PINNER, 





384 & 386 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 











A Rare 
Rose 
Offer. 











golden yellow. 


—_— 


S a meens of still further extending the 
fame of the D. & C. Roses, we ‘make 
the following rare offer to old new, and 

intending customers : Six choice, everbloom- 
ing Roses on their own roots—ready to thrive 
and bloom in pot or garden—all post paid 
for 50 cents. The collection consists of 
MADAME ELIE LAMBERT, new, color creamy blush, tinted with 
MADAME SADI CARNOT, a dazzling crimson. 
QUETTE DE LYON, one of the best yellow tea roses in cultivation. 
SOUV. DE CLAIRVOX, new, bright, rosy pink. Very handsome. MADAME 
ETIENNE, color rosy fiesh. Very highly scented. MARIE GUILLOT, 
one of the most beautiful white roses. All post paid for 50 cents. 
If any one who orders, will specify where they saw this offer, we will 
add an elegant rose of our selection—making seven for 50 cents. 


Our new guide to rose culture which gives full directions for growing ‘every flower worth 
having, sent free on request, and included in above offer. 


The Dingee & Conard Co. 8:3°.Sa<2 West Grove, Pa. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cer. Eleventh St,, New York. 


- inte “EVER Pt: D 
att DRESS ST Avene 


YPSILANTI ORESS STAY MFG. TA VY ose Bichigas. 

















per cent on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated | 
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SILK 
GLOVES 
Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. A guarantee 
ticket goes with them. calling for 
for another pair, free, if the tips 
wear out before the gloves. 


Ifyour dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS 


|) KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 


get it. 


Dresses and Wraps. 

onalin.t neve Be, nts 
ark, 2h —- a 
you deal at the right place. 


We are manufacturers, and 
Pay ev 





ta! 
f 75 
pes $4 to 3 ie 
Suits to ve -F 
Tatlor-made Suits $17 to ; 
Silk Waists, Silk Skirts, etc. 


e We will - 4 you our cata- 


1070e with new 
measurement nat m » oe 
insuresa panes 
tape measure, = asaort- 
ment of samapraato select from, 
on receipt of four cents post- 
age. Our samples include a full 
line of goods suitable for capes, 
L foe = spring wraps; also 


cloths and broadcloths for. "uite. ~ * ee ‘elect a ; 
style of dresa or wrap from_our will 
make ft. for 
Ihateriat cents ene tO. 

Hiimake it 3, for roe 
Tuo reat. fa onsaw York should visit our 

THE NATIONAL CLOAS co., 
1 Wooster Street, New York 


Kn 5)6ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
‘ Perfect in every respect, 
ma Long softfur. Silver White 
a= or Grey. Suitable for any 

™ Parlor or Reception Hall, 
=_ Moth proof. Sent C, O. D, 

on approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 

f 92High St., Columbus, 0. 

4 Our illustrated book oa 

: Carpets and Cur- 











No More Rounp SHoutpers; the 

) RNIOKERBOOKER Ts the only reliable Shoul- ( 

) ALL der Brace and Suspender | 
sie combined, also a perfect 

Skirt poy wie 

] General 

) 


receipt 
, or 


Stores, or sent post 


ball z1 51-60 Bend chest 


Address Knickersocker Brace Co. Reston, 





Pa. 











The New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 
Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free ¢ 
WAGHERNOSE CON COMPANY, 78 5 Chasey St, Sestan, ames 
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A HAPPY WIFE 


is one whose work is Whtonee by the presence of 
- @ Hartman Flexible 
a “ mud arrester.” 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING ©O., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ire Mat at the outer door as 

















Y|"= DREER’S SEEDS 


~ Sng yap Pt a pe eee, Nennseoeneate. eo. 
= |minate, Vous quantity of labor. zp will produce Deer 


ft . 
Beco aaee 
offering 





the first 
fos the table 


the best Seeds, 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are wearerny, Should, however, an advertisenientef 
publisher 


will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


is Sa 








